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CHAPTER L 

Blacksmiths are generally of a revolutionary turn. 
Their opinions grow red hot with their iron. At the 
village alehouse they are authorities who pronounce 
opinions with the help of their gigantic fists, brought 

down upon the table at*the nght moment with the 

/■ . ' '^ y ■' 

effect of thunder. Cy^noSAeansgo thoughtftd as 
weavers (who, since the days; of Luther> have been 
prominent in leagues and conventions, and clubs and 
revolutionary Utopias), they are, nevertheless, re- 
spected among their neighbours for their downright 
manliness of temperament. 

Edmond, the blacksmith of Beauregard, a village 
scattered along the great road that stretched — a busy 
highway in those days — from Paris to St. Omer, 
Edmond, was a fair type of his class. Not so 
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The Ciir6, with whom he has been gossiping, moves 
ofif. His reverence is not friends with Antoine, the 
conductor. Well, we think also that Antoine was 
too facetious, as a rule, in the presence of his rever- 
ence — his saintship — ^his eminence. So let the good 
man go, with that greasy brown book of Latin under 
his arm. 

The mail clatters over the village stones (the 
reader has, perhaps, had experience of a French vil- 
lage pavior's skill). Antoine's horse echoes in the 
mud huts : the driver's hooting and the cracking of 
his whip excite the anger of thirty barking curs. 
Antoine nods, and shows his teeth good-humouredly 
to Edmond as he passes. Antoine beckons that 
the blacksmith may follow him. Edmond leaves 
a horse unshod, withdraws his irons from his fire, 
drops them carelessly into a pail of water; then to 
Antoine. 

Antoine looks very serious to-day. Usually he 
has a joke for the aubergiste, a sly poke in the ribs 
for the ostler. Usually he slaps Edmond on the 
shoulder, and affectionately addresses him as mon 
vieuxl To-day he takes his friend by the button- 
hole, and draws him into the little sanded room 
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behind the bar. Mdme. Souchet brings two little 
glasses of brandj. Antoine follows her movements 
impatiently with those restless eyes of his^ till she has 
left the room. Still he holds Edmond's sleeve firmly. 

''Guess the news?'' says Antoine, looking at 
Edmond; and, lifting a glass of brandy, he strikes it 
quietly, in token of friendship, against that of the 
brawny blacksmith. Edmond makes a most impres- 
sively impatient gesture. Antoine snatches his hand 
from Edmond's sleeve, throws himself into an impres- 
sive attitude, then : 

" Charles the Tenth has made a clear bolt of it ! '' 

While Edmond stares, Antoine shakes his head 
backwards and forwards, meaning still to ram and 
ram the news into the skull of Ids friend. 

*'Bah V bellows Edmond ; and then he wipes his 
lips with the comer of his leather apron. 

Still wagging his head solemnly, Antoine again 
breaks forth : '^ And Paris is in a state of wild revolu- 
tion from BatignoUes to Mont Pamasse !" 

'' Bah V' again from Edmond. 
Aye/' the head wags more vehemently still; 
and all sorts of laws have been passed — every- 
body and everything is free; it rains newspapers and 
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blood — ^Wood man cAer, and — and woe to the Legiti- 
naists V^ 

A long shrill whistle was the blacksmith's answer. 

And now, the horses being in, Antoine bids his 
friend hold his peace till the mail is a good nule or 
two on the road. Bidding him farewell, he thrusts a 
roughly-printed paper into Edmond's hand. Edmond 
is the possessor of the first number of the Thunderbolt. 

The driver shrieks, the whip cracks like infinite 
fireworks, the bells of the horses jingle, and the 
mail toils briskly up the hill that leads from the 
village. 

^' My horse has cast a shoe,'' said a gentleman 
somewhat haughtily to Edmond, as the burly fellow 
passed into his shed. ''Tou appear to have more 
time than / can generally spare for gossip. Monsieur 
Edmond." 

Edmond glanced at his customer rather savagely. 

'^ Come, look to the horse at once, my good fellow, 
or I shall be too late for dinner. Madame and the 
soup are not the pleasanter for being kept waiting. 
While the one cools the other warms." 

Edmond set to work with a dogged coolness and 
carelessness. He pulled the bellows string with a 
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gentler hand than usoaL He paused at the horse's 
heels to take a pinch of snuff. He pressed the 
Thunderbolt more firmly in his belt^ and^ as he 
glanced at it^ refreshed himself by humming^ sotto 
voce, a bar or two of '' The Marseillaise.^' Meanwhile 
his impatient customer kept tapping his boots with 
his whip or stroking his horse's neck. 

^'Come^ come^ be quick man! You can lounge 
about afterwards." 

Edmond looked steadily at his customer^ put 
down his hammer and his little box of tools delibe- 
rately^ folded his arms^ and pressed his shoulder 
leisurely against his doorpost. 

''Blackguard ! you shall suffer for this !" shouted 
the customer as he sprang upoA his horse^ and can- 
tered off towards the chateau. Edmond very rudely 
burst out in a hoarse laugh. Antoine's '' Woe to the 
Legitimists !" was ringing in his ears. 

He retired to the back of his shed^ snatched the 
paper from his belt, and, as his eyes ran over its wild 
columns, cursed fate for having doomed him to spell 
every word that had more than two syllables in it. 
'' Aha I Count de Capelle !" the reader under diflcul- 
ties repeatedly muttered, as bit by bit he mastered. 
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the bloody mysteries described in the Thunderbolt. 
'' Aha ! Count de Capelle I'' 

The Count de Capelle rode his shoeless horse to 
his paternal chateau on this memorable evening, 
threw the bridle over its neck before the door, un- 
gloved himself, and strode into his dining-room, where 
his wife, her sister, and his little children were wait- 
ing for him — in perfect peace with himself and the 
world. If the world was at war with him it was no 
fault of his. He had an open hand for the needy; 
he had an open heart for men in trouble. Every day 
beggars passed out of his kitchen with well-fiUed 
wallets. He did not walk shoulder to shoulder with 
the beggar ; but God forbid that his heel should rest 
for one second upon the poor man's neck. He reve- 
renced genius — even genius out at elbow; but he 
confessed to an hereditary predilection for blood. It 
would be difficult to determine nicely his notions 
about the fluid that circulated in the veins of such 
men as Edmond the blacksmith. He knew that it 
was red ; he had possibly been told that it was warm; 
and there had been some men who had ascertained by 
analysis that it bore some strong resemblance to his 
own; but he, for one, had never been convinced of 
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the fact. Constitutionally he was a good-natured 
man^ for how much of the moral man is in his 
stomach ? and he had a kind word for the meanest 
of his dependents. This kindness of hearty however, 
never touched the rigidity of his principles. It had 
never even occurred to him to put himself on a level 
with a man like Edmond, or to weigh his blood 
against the brain of the most brilliant parvenu he had 
met in the salons of the Faubourg St. Honor^. At 
peace with the world he had lived, and in this calm- 
ness he hoped to die. His threat to Edmond faded 
from his mind as the words died upon his lips. He 
could not, hard as he had tried on one or two occa- 
sions, nourish an injury long. He often gave his 
servants warning, but they hardly heeded his words, 
weU knowing that they were simply so many vibra- 
tions of the air. His wife, a much stronger person, 
often taunted him with his weakness, and sometimes 
corrected the consequences of his too easy good na- 
ture by assuming a large authority over his depen- 
dents, and by using this authority with severity. 
She brought up her two sons and her only daughter 
to hold their own, to stand aloof from the village 
children, and learn at once that there could be no- 
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thing in common between them. Their bonne had 
strict injunctions to keep them select^ and to tell the 
Countess if thej romped with the cooper's children^ 
or played at "touch '' with the miller's little daughter. 
The bonne, while obeying her mistress's orders^ did 
not, of course, fail to teU the cooper's wife that such 
orders had been given. The little patricians them- 
selves would complain to the miller that they had 
been told never to talk with his little girl. And so 
this pride of the Countess had become, by degrees, 
the topic of conversation throughout the mud huts and 
the few brick-faced houses which constituted Beau- 
regard. The Count had never noticed the coolness 
that, with the help of his wife, was growing up 
between the chateau and the village. He was not 
an observant man, to begin with ; nor had he ever 
affected the Liberalism of the time. In principle he 
was an aristocrat of the most exclusive form ; but his 
heart was too warm for tyranny, and his nature too 
indolent to rule. If a villager made a reasonable re- 
quest to him, it was invariably granted. A misfortune 
in the village found his help at hand always ; stiU 
the hand was extended from an eminence that made 
itself felt. He filled many mouths, but never warmed 
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many hearts towards him. The women of Beanre- 
gard admired his noble carriage and delicate features, 
but the men called him " Mdme. la Comtesse/' and 
wondered who was his milliner. When he sat down 
to dinner on the evening which introduced him to 
our notice, he fell naturally into a conversation on 
the state of parties in Prance. He was heart and 
soul for the Xing and the Ministers. 

The maUe-jpoBi which had furnished Edmond with 
No. 1 of the Thunderbolt had borne to Beauregard a 
letter for the Count de Gapelle. As the family sat 
at dinner Louis^ the Count's eldest son, caught sight 
of the postman's blue blouse, with its red collar, and 
his glazed cap that attracted the last beams of the 
departing sun. Th& man was swinging along the 
broad carriage-way, balancing his heavy ash stick, 
ornamented at the handle with a formidable loop of 
the greasiest leather, and darting it to and &o. 

'' Gh)od day. Postman,'' said little Louis, bound- 
ing upon the steps of the great hall door. ''Let me 
take the letter to papa." 

The man touched his hat to the little aristocrat, 
gave him the letter, and then went round to the 
kitchen, where he was regularly allowed a glass 
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of cider whenever his duties called him to the 
castle. 

''From Sebastien again/' said the Count, reading 
the address. The eyes of his wife brightened. The 
Count opened the letter and read it aloud. It ran as 
follows :— 

"Eue Bichelieu, Paris, July, 1830. 
''My dear Baptiste, — I cannot agree with you 
even now; your explanations are sentimental rather 
than logical. You should not indulge your own views 
on men and things to the prejudice of your children. 
The world may be very far from that state of purity 
in which we desire to see it ; still, is it for men of 
your position to abandon it, and let it shift stiU 
nearer to the whirlpool? "Would you not act in 
stricter accordance with the annals of our house if you 
were to enter the political lists and help to drive back 
the hordes of Eadicals who threaten to overwhelm us, 
and with us aU that is great and chivalrous in France ? 
Is the house of Capelle to remain tied to the plough- 
share, like one of its own serfs, when the King is in 
danger, and when the name of Bonaparte and of 
Orleans is whispered about Paris? The funds are 
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sinkings public credit is in danger^ and you hesitate ! 

Well, your brothers at least have played their part, 

and have backed the finances of the State to the last 

shilling. 

" Tour disappointed Brother, 

"Sebastien db Capblle.'' 

" P.S. I open my letter, my dear brother, to tell 
you the worst. My hand trembles so that I can 
hardly write the fatal words. We are lost! The 
King, poor old man, is on his way to the frontier, 
and Paris is turned upside down. We are ruined, 
unless you fly to help us/' 

The Count dashed the letter to the ground; his 
wife wrung her hands, and exclaimed " Mon Dieu !'' 
the children continued their game of hide and seek, 
using their mother's dress every now and then as a 
screen, without pausing to notice the tears that were 
in the maternal eyes — blessed carelessness of child- 
hood — and the old servant paused, with the dishes in 
his hands, staring at the strange commotion. 

" Hush, children,'* said Henri, the servant, as he 
took the youngest boy by the hand, and, beckoning 
to Louis and his sister to follow him, left the room. 
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" Open my bureau for me, Augustine/' said the 
Count at last^ as he stood staring vacantly out of 
window. The Countess obeyed her husband, and 
then stole to his side to give him counsel. Women 
dread to see men under the influence of strong 
excitement; and wondrous is the power with which 
their frail arms can encompass the sternest man of 
action. Look boldly down^ Count de Capelle, into 
your wife's eyes, and see how true they are. Here 
you have a counsellor without thought of self, who 
will cherish your honour as more precious than her 
own hfe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

''BaptistEj have a careP' said the Countess. 
*^ When yonr letter reaches Paris the Jacobins may be 
Kings/'' 

*^ Heaven forbid that it should come to that \" the 
Count answered^ playing still with his pen^ anxious 
and doubtful. 

''Tour brothers may be closeted, not with 
Polignac, but with '* 

'* With whom ? '' the Count cried, turning angrily 
upon his wife. " With whom, Augustine ? *' 

"With Lafayette, Barrot, Guizot," the Countess 
answered, those sloeblack eyes of hers looking fall 
into the heart of her husband, and defying his 
anger. 

''A woman's suspicion 1" And, with a sneer 
upon his lip, the Count turned once more to his desk. 
The Countess approached, and again hung over his 
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shoulder. As he began his letter^ she murmured 
gently, but firmly, in his ear, watching his expression 
as she spoke — 

''Have you forgotten 1814-1815? Where was 
Sebastien during the Hundred Days ? Did he foUow 
his poor King into exile like a gallant gentleman ? 
Where was Jules when the honour of France was 
stained at Waterloo ? '' Seeing the impression she 
had made, Madame continued rapidly : — " Eemember 
all we have heard of your brothers at the Palais 
Eoyal ball, when the Duke of Orleans entertained his 
father-in-law. They who are always whispering in 
political circles about a volcano don't intend to be 
losers by the eruption/' 

The Count started impatiently. 

''Leave the room, Augustine ! *' 

The Countess drew herself up with great dignity, 
hissed a " Monsieur I " but, seeing that her words had 
not been lost, obeyed her husband's command. As 
she left the room, she said, "Count, your first duty 
is to your children — not to your brothers." 

" Bah I *' cried Baptiste de Capelle impatiently. 

And again he turned to his desk. He remained 
scribbling upon the blotting-paper alone. He could 
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hear the babble and laughter of his children — and to 
a &ther^s ears what music hath this chann P The 
servants were humming airs as they worked. 
Augustine's canaries were singing their loudest and 
sweetest in her pretty boudoir, that led from the 
Count's snuggery ; and there, he doubted not, sat his 
wife, tapping her little feet impatiently upon the floor, 
and bemoaning the obstinacy of man. 

Count Baptiste had reason to doubt the loyalty of 
his two brothers to the elder Bourbon. Sebastien 
had been a very lukewarm Legitimist during the 
Empire; and although, when Napoleon was removed 
to Elba, he was loud in the acclaim he gave Louis 
XVIII., he was not with that Sovereign, nor near 
him, nor plotting for him, during the Hundred Days. 
When, dejected and blighted. Napoleon reached the 
Elys^e after Waterloo, and Count Baptiste's two 
brothers saw clearly that the allies, who were 
advancing upon the capital, would bring the Bourbon 
back with them, they denounced the fallen warrior as 
Lafayette denounced him: '^Through the sands of 
Egypt and the wastes of Eussia, over fifty fields of 
battle, this nation has followed him devotedly,'' cried ' 
Lafayette, answering the appeal of Lucien Bona- 

TOL. I. c 
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parte to the House of Bepresentatives^ " and it is 
for this that we now moom the blood of three 
millions of Frenchmen/' The two brothers, in short, 
were politicians whose seK^nterest was always cared 
for to the utmost. Thej regarded politics only in 
their relation to the Bourse; while they affected the 
most chivalrous loyalty and consistency. They 
trimmed, and ratted. They were nev^r open 
Bonapartistes nor declared Bepublicans; but their 
allegiance to the banished Bourbon was as faint as 
their, loyalty to the restored Bourbon was demon- 
strative and abject. The reference made by the 
Countess to the appearance of the brothers at the 
Duke of Orlean's splendid ball, and to their remarks 
on this memorable /eie, was intended to remind her 
husband of the risk he would run, if he went to Paris 
and committed himself to the guidance of men who 
were as imstable as sand. 

Count Baptiste had lived a quiet, country life, in 
the midst of peasants who had known and loved his 
family long before the first Bevolution had unsettled 
men's minds. He had seen the effects of revolution 
upon the peasantry about him ; and his observations 
had taught him to regard constitutional government 
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with aversion. He believed in the r^me of the Great 
Monarch. The relation between the landlord and the 
tiUer of the soil shonld be that of father and child. 
Charters^ bills of rights^ reform bills^ were figures of 
discord and of civil strife to Connt Baptiste. He 
hated jonmals and journalists. The journals had 
made the Bevolution a bloody and disastrous passage 
in French history. The tricolor was, to him, anar- 
chy's dismal flag, to be torn to rags at the first 
opportunity. " The lily of the Bourbon is fit emblem 
of the purity of their cause,'^ he said; and added, 
''as for those Jacobins he would paint the poi- 
sonous hemlock upon the foul rag they madly bore 
aloft, when the mob was victorious.^' Count Baptiste 
had strong opinions ; but he did nothing. He had 
a lofty sense of duty ; an overweening estimate of the 
importance of the clasd to which he belonged ; but 
he was infirm of purpose. His resolution was never 
fixed. For instance, he had determined to make the 
best of his way to Paris when he received Sebastien's 
urgent letter, and to support the King's cause wiith 
his last twenty-sous piece ; but a word, a hint from 
his wife had left him, pen in hand, to cover his 

blotting-paper with caricatures of Bobespierre, Ma- 
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rat, and Desmoulins, which he executed humorously 
enough. 

The Countess returned to her husband's room. 

'^ Pardon/' she said, ceremoniously, as only a 
French woman can say it, "if I disturb the Count. 
But I am sending some letters to my friends, and I 
thought Henri might take them all together. There 
is no time to spare, for the post-bag wiU be closed in 
half an hour.'' 

" To whom have you been writing, Augustine ? 
Count Baptiste asked, with the air of a man who 
intended to be answered completely. 

" Monsieur ! " cried the little Countess with that 
freezing air of hers, her hands lying deUcatdy upon 
her crossed arms, and looking lovely (as she well 
knew) upon the black rich lace of her sleeves. She 
tossed her head when the Count repeated his 
question. 

'' You take your course, and I mine. Tou go 
to Paris to help your brothers, and imperil the pro- 
perty of your children. I remain here, with my 
children ; and I shall seek proper protection for 
r.licm, in the absence of their natural protector, where- 
( ver it may please me to apply." 
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'' Madame de Capelle/' the Connt cried, bringing 
his fist down upon his desk with a strength that 
scattered pens and paper upon the floor, " you may 
retire wherever it may please you to put yourseK in 
safety. If I thought any danger could reach my 
children here I should not leave them for an hour. 
But no stranger selected by you passes my gates. 
Here I am master. Do you hear tiat, Madame ? '' 

Another blow with the fist upon the desk. The 
Countess smiled, and, advancing intrepidly a few steps 
towards her husband, arranging a puckered flounce 
as she advanced, she moistened her lips, to give them 
fall expression— 

'' Monsieur appears disposed to forget himself, and 
to forget what is going forward in Paris. The King 
has directed that the canaille shall be swept from 
the streets, but suppose that the Royal Guard and 
the Swiss are not equal to the task. Suppose that 
rumours reach the village of the defeat of the troops, 
the taking of the H6tel de Ville, the sacking of the 
TuQeries. You tell me that the King has merely 
retired to St. Cloud, and that your friend played 
ciEUpds with the tranquil Sovereign while the sound of 
the Paris artillery swept to his palace. His Majesty 
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at the card-table and the streets of his capital red 
with his subjects' blood. Let me compliment youj 
M* de Capelle, on your noble King.'' 

''Begone^ Madame, while my temper remains 
within bounds." Madame only smiled. " It is not 
for us to question the taste or habits of our Boyal 
master. It is a day of disgrace to me when disteyalty 
falls from my wife's lips. Begone, Madame ! " 

But Madame only advanced nearer her husband, 
that she might dart some more ''wholesome truth '^ 
into his ear. 

''I am a woman before anything. I see mothers 
in agony over slaughtered children; babes — poor 
little souls I — staring at the ashy pallor of a murdered 
father ; brave, misguided boys facing death as men 
face it. In the midst of all this wicked work an old 
gentleman smiling and chattering over his cards I 
Think your worst of me. That old man has no res- 
pect from me, nor will have from any woman. Is 
your letter ready ? " 

The voice of the Count fell from anger to sullen- 
ness. His letter would be ready presently. 

''Tou have only five minutes. Monsieur, re- 
member. I will send your servant to you at the latest 
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moment/^ She bowed profoandlj^ and, with a smile 
upon her face, withdrew, observing as she opened the 
door that 'Hhe lock must absolutely be mended.'' A 
job for Edmond. 

Count Baptiste turned once more to his desk, 
desperately determined not to be influenced by his 
wife's tongue. He would just write to Sebastien for 
a fall and frank account of the state of parties, and if 
it was clearly proved that the son of St. Louis was in 
danger, he would at once speed to Paris ; and, if 
there were need, he would help to convict the two 
hundred and twenty-two deputies, who had sup- 
ported the insolent answer to the King's speech, of 
treason. 

" This time," he muttered to himself, " we will 
have a Boyal guard round the guillotine, and rascals 
upon it." 

Many honest folks did the King's Lancers cut to 
the earth, but his Majesty was never permitted to get 
a firm hold of the guillotine. It was not unnatural 
that the Count should place implicit belief in the 
rumours that everywhere the Royal troops would over- 
throw the mob. The Count thoroughly believed in 
this triumph ; Folignac was confident ; Ihe Svnss 
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fought like lions. The obstinate, dense old card- 
player at St. Cloud — confident to the end — ^issued 
Eoyal ordinances when his sceptre was broken to 
powder — when his throne was lumber — when his 
portrait in the Louvre was defaced — and when ple- 
beians were carousing at their own wild will in his 
Eoyal cellars. His Swiss had fought in vain — ^in 
vain had Marmont led desperate charges upon his 
Majest/s infuriated lieges. These fortunes of civil war 
could reach a provincial family nearly two hundred 
miles from Paris only by slow degrees. In the turmoil 
the Moniteur had disappeared ; and where else could 
a Legitimist hope for full and correct news ? There 
was indeed no hope. The news that reached Beau- 
regard was filtered from mouth to mouth by the 
people. To rumours so spread the Count Baptiste 
was not the man to attach much importance. 

And so he determined to write a long and most 
explicit letter to his brother Sebastien. All the wel- 
come rumours of Eoyalist victories had respectable 
authorities at their back, whereas the rest were the 
tavern talk of sots. 

The Count had fairly begun his letter when 
Henri entered the room. 
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" Has the Count any letters ? I have only just 
time to catch the post/' 

The Count hesitated^ and Henri waited deferen- 
tially^ hat in hand. His master at last threw his pen 
spitefully away, saying, ''There's not time enough 
to-day. Ask the Countess to step this way before 
you take her letters/' 

Some peasants passed along the road, singing. 
The Countess opened her boudoir door and whispered, 
maliciously, '' Do you hear. Count ?" 

" Heaven be merciful ! " cried Baptiste de Ca- 
pelle. '' ' The Marseillaise/ " 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Beatjeeoabd was a busy, if not a very interesting, 
village. It was halfway between some considerable 
iron-mines and great smelting-works; so that it was 
to the mind of Widow Souchet, who kept the Bon 
Voyageur, where entertainment for man and beast 
might be obtained, most admirably situated. Un- 
questionably, when this lean, leathery, little hostess 
stood at her doorway by the perpendicularly-adjusted 
broom that served as scraper to the wooden-shoes of 
her rough customers, and looked to the right and 
left, Beauregard was a pleasant place to dwell in. 
She saw long rows of straggling cottages, with black 
sloughs of despond before every doorway ; children 
with basket-hats (very like melons with the flesh 
removed) driving lean turkeys through the mire; 
old women, their heads closely bound in tawdry 
handkerchiefs, bending under their load of dead 
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broshwood gathered from the forest for the oven. 
The hmk^ trembling arms of extreme age are still 
wandering over primitive spinning wheels; sheep- 
skin-breasted hedgers ; carters in their white night- 
caps and blouses adjusting rope-harness noisily to 
those hnrdles upon wheels that shamble along the 
roads of France with the driver asleep at the bottom 
of them ; and troops of ragged urchins^ lazy gossips^ 
and stout Elemish horses, red with the dust of the 
ironstone, before blacksmith Edmond's door I To the 
right and left were these lowly huts, here painted 
cerulean blue, there red-umbered, and glowing as 
Bacchus* cheek ; in all not want nor comfort, not 
much more skill nor sense of civilised life, than the 
otter has. A cauldron of sorrel-soup upon the deal 
table twice daily, and greedy wooden spoons round 
about it, with a rocky lump of black bread at hand ; 
on holidays a pound or so of fat bacon from the pig 
that last year grunted round about the table and was 
the best &iend the family ever had — buttermilk at 
sunriset To this modest end Pater wielded the flail 
or held the plough; Mater tied the sheaves, or 
drove the team, or cleansed the farm stable ; while 
the children minded house, or led the tethered cow 
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to the grassy lanes, the year through. Humble fare 
and humble duties ! Tenpence, no more. Pater 
earned between every rising and setting of the sun — 
Mater no more than sixpence. But every spoon that 
dips into the marmite must throw something into 
the pot. The babes go to the wood and gather 
sticks till their little backs ache under the load. 
Grandmother^s spinning-wheel whirrs while her 
strength lasts. Grandfather, leaning heavily upon 
his staff, carries a few eggs and a little butter to 
market. 

The ornament — ^the light to brighten this heavy 
round of duties ; this sweat by day and sleep at 
night upon a pallet, or with merely a litter of straw 
between aching bones and mother earth ! By the 
window, not larger than a child's satchel, a porcelain 
cross is hung, with a drop of holy water beneath. 
Over the cavernous chimney-comer is a little bust of 
grandmother's hero, whom she saw in her young 
days, grey coat, cocked hat, and all. Here, it may 
be, are one or two coarse drawings, besmeared with 
red, yellow, and blue, and framed in black wood. 
These are a Versailles gallery in the eyes that are 
familiar with them ; for at this Bridge of Arcole a 
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nephew perished, and in this sombre retreat fromr 
Moscow the cousin, who, had he lived, '^ would have 
made people talk about him,'' as grandfather would 
tell his grandchildren again and again, faded from 
the world, and, it was grandmother's inefTaceable con- 
viction, was devoured by the wolves, even to his 
worsted epaulets. A prayer-book, perhaps a torn 
Telemachus, in familiar mottled-green boards. Little 
more than this ornament and light would the most 
searching commission of inquiry have discovered in 
the cAaumOres of Beauregard. 

Yet there was not a little happiness hereabouts, 
for there was much content. A good day's gleaning, 
the appearance of a fine calf, the slightest rise in 
butter, a betrothal, a christening, a marriage, the 
ducasse or fair, fete days, were gleams of sunshine in 
these humble homes. Sometimes a footsore soldier, 
his seven years' service done, turned under the 
thatch that protected his birth. A general once 
galloped to the Bon Voyageur, jumped from his 
saddle, and caught a mother in his arms, under one 
of the crazier thatches Widow Souchet could see 
from her door. 

There were days also when the mud floor was 
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speckled with tears — ^when the bkck cloth drooped 
across the door^ and the inmates had to share the 
room with Death : when a son had ^'Mlen'' to be a 
soldier. He and his equally unfortunate companions 
might shout their war songs in their cups — his home 
was in deep gloom. When the Heavens had ramed 
upon the outlying com^ when the pig sickened, when 
the earth rang like metal with the frost, and fad 
failed; when the garde champetre caught a poacher 
or a trespasser, and a heavy fine impended ; these ill 
winds, and others, ruffled the tide of this village life. 
To the passing traveller Beauregard appeared a 
village dedicated to St. Lazarus — ^a dull dwelling- 
place, in which the soul would rust under the reign- 
ing monotony. But it was the Boulevards and 
Cheapside to Mdme. Souchet, who had the history of 
every man, woman, and child at her tongue^s end. 
The miners, their industry, and particularly their ex- 
cesses, were deeply interesting to her. The shallow 
carts laden with the iron ore that rumbled past her 
door, the men who trooped to her at sun-down from 
their hot day^s work to slake their thirst, the occa- 
sional pedlars, the gendarmes who clattered to her 
hostelry, dnd strode in with a step that shook the 
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hoase^ the strange people who three days in every 
week emerged from the diligence to taste her wine 
and brandy^ gave brilliant life^ in her esteem^ to 
Beauregard. 

'' For learning/' Mdme. Souchet said, '' there is 
our worthy Cur^, I am told, on very good authority, 
there is not his match in all the department, and I 
make no exception of my Lord Bishop^although 
his eminence did once take a glass of my hot wine/' 
The Cur^ was, indeed, if not all Mdme. Souchet 
described, at least the admirable Crichton of Beaure- 
gard — a very earnest, jovial, sensible, kindly man, 
who did his duty by his parishioners, and found the 
duty light. His house, near the old church, was 
merely a thatched cottage, a little loftier and better 
kept than the cottages round about. He had con- 
trived a little study within its narrow bound, wherein 
he had stored the few dozen volumes, by the mere 
appearance of which he had obtained, in Beauregard, 
the reputation Mdme. Souchet eloquently described. 
His old housekeeper spoke rapturously about him. 
She wondered he was not ill, he read so much. 
There was ojAj one thing she knew that could turn 
the sweetness of his temper, and that was cold coffee. 
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It must be boiling hot, or he would not put his lips • 
to it. He liked his good Bordeaux wine, but he 
limited himself strictly to one bottle daily. As the 
clock struck nine he called for his taper and went to 
bed, atid he might be heard praying to the good God 
b,efore he put his light out. He snored awfully : but 
none of us are perfect. It was charming to see the 
grace and good will with which, when he was asked 
by a neighbouring pastor to officiate for him, the 
good man put his prayer-book under his arm, and, 
wet or dry, went on his duty, perhaps three or four 
leagues aw^y. Could anybody be kinder to the 
schoolboys? He had always something in his 
pockets for the village children — if a trifle, a plum, 
or an apple, or a walnut; but then the good Cur6 
was not rich. The postman could tell whether 
the pastor of Beauregard was hospitable or not. 
How often had he made even the garde champetre 
amiable ? Blacksmith Edmond was a frightful and 
most abusive heretic ; but he would give the Cur^ 
a character, and an excellent one. People came 
leagues to hear him preach : he was eloquent, and 
the most ignorant and foolish of his parishioners 
could understand every word he said. He was 
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sublime at a funeral^ and then how gay at a mar- 
riage ! If the Pope only knew half his virtues and 
abilities he would make him a Cardinal. 

The Curb's housekeeper and Madame Souchet had 
all this to say in favour of the spiritual director of 
Beauregard. The hostess of the Bon Voyageur had 
her aversions^ and these were as enthusiastic as her 
prepossessions. The pastor and blacksmith Edmond 
were the north pole and south pole of her world. 
The latter, she insisted, was the very worst man in 
the whole department, and would, sooner or later, be 
carried from the village tied to the saddles of two 
gendarmes. The sooner the better for her part ; and 
she wished he would not give his patronage to the 
Bon Voyageur, for she didn't want him there — 
neither him nor the like of him. She really did 
wonder that Antoine (of the diligence, it will be 
remembered) had anything to say to him. The 
manner in which he spoke about the lawful King of 
Prance was enough to offend any honest person^s 
ears; and, as for his newspapers, they were good 
clean paper that might have been useful at the 
grocer^s, spoiled. If not in the hostess of the Bon 
Toyageur, Edmond had his supporters. Edmond 
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was one of the few villageis who could spell his way 
through the columns of a newspaper. This advantage, 
added to his natural abilities and his business, had 
made him, it has already been remarked, a leader of 
opinion. Any yokel who was mocked at for the 
expression of some startling opinion confounded 
mockers by adding that this opinion was that of 
Edmond. 

So that there was a little undercurrent of life and 
of interest in Beauregard that, we repeat, looked so 
calm and monotonous. The swan ^des apparently 
motionless upon the water ; but the webfoot is work- 
ing lustily under the snowy bank of feathers. 

The answers which Edmond gave Count de 
Capelle presaged a storm, however, that would be 
distinctly observable to the reader of the nimblest 
foot. There was in the pocket of the blacksmith a 
paper wand that^ easily as the genius of discord waves 
up the cardboard cloud and muslin mists of a stage 
subterranean world with her silver stick, could ruffle 
the calm of the village^ and make the day darker 
over the destinies of all. 

The use to which Edmond turned this potent 
weapon remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

''Allons, enfants de la patri-i-el" sang Edmond, 
gaily^ snapping his hard fingers at the doorstep of 
the Bon Voyageur. 

''Are you mad?" screamed Madame Souchet 
from behind her counter. 

'' Le jour de Gloire est arrive ! " Edmond 
continued^ still snapping his fingers. 

''This is a little too bad," said Madame Souchet. 

She would, I verily believe, have done her best to cast 

the brawny blacksmith from her house, had he 

continued the infamous song ; but he laughed a loud 

laugh, and passed gaily into the spacious, low, smoky, 

mud-paved salle or parlour, in which many of his 

erenings .were spent. He strode into the middle of 

the room with the air of a man whose authority was 

beyond all question. 

d2 
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I salute you^ citizens/^ said Edmonds lifting the 
white night-cap from his iron-grey hair. 

"Citizens!'' 

"Ugh !'' granted an old man who, although it 
was July, and there was no fire, crouched instinct- 
ively towards the hearth. 

" What, Big Corporal, grunting again ? I say, 
citizens /" A thump upon the table by a black- 
smith's arm emphasises an assertion as effectually as 
any gesture I can call to mind. 

"Citizens!" the ploughmen and carters, who 
were tranquilly smoking their stifling caporal, and 
drinking threepenny wine, or cider, stared at Edmond. 
This shining light of Beauregard seated himself, and 
trimly plugged his pipe. This was the hour when he 
could prove his superiority. 

" One of the old stories, I warrant," said the Big 
Corporal, who was the only man in the room able to. 
answer Edmond. 

Edmond plunged his pipe into the little box of 
burning ashes kept for the purpose, and pulled 
volumes of smoke, and idly curled them in the air. 

The Big Corporal should have the honours of an 
introduction to the reader. He was a soldier of the 
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Empire. He charged with the French Guard at 
Waterloo. Accustomed to victory, this signal defeat 
had preyed incessantly upon his mind. " Sapristi ! " 
he would cry; ^^if the little man had only remained 
with his brave soldiers ! He would have been 
Emperor of all Europe by this time/^ He was in 
the courtyard of Fontainebleau when the little man 
took leave of his Guards and bade them remember 
him. He owned that tears trickled to his moustache 
at that moment. "A little man/' he would say, 
holding his stick aloft, *^ but a great captain. Peace 
to his ashes ! The glory of France lies buried in his 
grave, over which the cursed iled-coat guards.'' He 
was full of an old soldier's stories. Wondering 
children learned from him how fields were won, and 
how cities were sacked — ^how glorious and great 
France was, when, under the Eagle of Napoleon, 
three millions of her sons were slain. As his dis- 
course, start where it might, ever turned to the exile 
of St. Helena, the garrulous old guardsman was 
christened the Big Corporal — "just," as Edmond 
said, '^ just to distinguish him from the Little Grey- 
coat." The Big Corporal was tall and erect, although 
he bad seen seventy summers. His white, close* 
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cut monstache glistened across his copper features. 
He wore at the bntton-ho]e of his strangely-cut coat 
a faded ribbon of the Legion. He wonld have you 
know that he was a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
Madame Souchet said that to see the Big Corporal 
drill the village children^ with his stick for a musket^ 
was one of the sweetest sights imaginable. 

" It's one of the old stories^ is it ? '' from Edmond 
presently^ when it was quite convenient for him to 
answer the Big Corporal. 

"Citizens/' the Corporal muttered ; ''tut ! but I 
couldn't shoulder a musket now^ if the little man 
himself were to rise from his grave and beckon me. 
Yes, yes, sajmsti / I think I could tAen" 

The old man's eyes lighted up, and he glanced 
round the company, delighted even with the idea that 
the return of the dead little man had passed a ray of 
sunshine through his mind. 

"He's dead enough, and securely buried in 
English ground, and France doesn't intend to make 
any disturbance about Hat" said Edmond. " If his 
bones were carved into Prussian toothpicks I 
shouldn't sleep the less soundly. Now, will you 
listen ? " Edmond took a newspaper from his pocket. 
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But the Big Corporal was furious. He brandished 
his stick at Edmond^ rolled out oaths that would have 
done credit to a drum major of the Guards and hinted 
that the matter could be arranged only after blood- 
shed. The entreaties of the Widow Souchet^ whom 
the hubbub had attracted to the room^ alone availed 
to calm the brave old soldier. He grumbled like 
distant thunder, even under the widow's bewitching 
influence. 

'a am in no hurry/' said the blacksmith, planting 
the newspaper under his arm, and holding it there, 
as in a vice. '^ Some more wine, Madame/' 

Widow Souchet snatched the brown earthenware 
pitcher from the table, and bounced out of the room, 
caUing Edmond " a perfect firebrand " by the way. 

Now, if Edmond did respect any human creature 
that creature did not wear petticoats. 

'' Women ! women ! " said he. '' If they governed 
the world ! " 

''The men don't seem to be very good hands at 
it anyhow," Widow Souchett replied, placing 
Edmond's wine before him with a bang so nicely 
calculated that, while it conveyed to him her feelings 
in regard to him, did not imperil the pitcher. 
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How do you know. Widow Soochet?*' 
^I know what I know,'* said the widow, proud 
of her feminine point, which she darted like a fi^ig at 
Edmond. 

"Are you prepared— quite prepared ? " Edmond 
asked his company, slowly lifting and unfolding the 
paper at the same time. '' Hear me out in silence/' 
"'Brave citizens of Paris, — ^Tour behaviour 
during these days of disaster is above all praise. 
When Charles X., quitting lus capital, had surren- 
dered you to gendarmes and the Swiss Guard, you 
defended your homes with heroic valour. Let us 
persevere; let us redouble our ardour. A few more 
endeavours, and our enemies will be at our feet. 
Already they are panic-struck. We have intercepted 
the courier they dispatched to Dijon for more soldiers 
and to recommend the Duchess of AngoAleme not to 
return. A provisional Government is established.' " 
" Bah ! '' cried Edmond's audience. 
" Hush ! '' from the reader. " Yes.'' 
" ' A provisional Government is established ; three 
most honourable citizens have undertaken its import- 
ant functions. These are Messieurs Lafayette, 
Choiseul, and Gerard, m whom you will find courage. 
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firmness^ and pradence. This day will put an end to 
aU your anxieties and crown you with glory. 
Signed — 'The Deputies of France.' '' 

Edmond threw the paper upon the table and 
resumed his pipe. The stupefied villagers stared at 
each other^ and indulged in expletives at once ex- 
pressive and various. Edmond looked calm and 
indifferent. 

" There has been bloodshed/' Edmond presently 
added^ still puffing smoke in spiral volumes from his 
mouth. 

'' It stands to reason/' from the Big Corporal. 

"The Swiss were beaten by the people, led by a 
gallant lad named Arcole. There was magic in the 
name." 

''Good, good; very good/' said the Corporal, 
tapping the floor at each word with his weighty stick. 

*' At the Porte St. Denis, Thierry, an old soldier 
under the Emperor, did prodigies of valour against 
the King's Guards." 

"The little man's soldiers were not children. 
No; were not children/' the Big Corporal inter- 
posed. 

"This time/' looking fiercely round, Edmond 
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hissed^ '' we have them here ! " And he closed his 
fist and clenched it till the knnckles shone white. 

"Where is the King, then?'' poor Widow 
Souchet begged for a reply. " He was snch a dear, 
good, devout old gentleman. The Cur^ said he 
was.'' 

"Capet!" cried Edmond, disdainfuUy turning 
upon his hostess. "While the cannon shook his 
palace widows he shuffled his cards, and trumped 
and followed suit, in the pleasant belief that his sub- 
jects were being cut to pieces by his stanch guards 
and hirelings. Had hearts and diamonds been printed 
in French blood he would not have thrown his hand 
up." 

"For shame ! " said the widow. 

" Shame ! " Edmond thundered, so loud that the 
widow uttered a little scream. " Shame ! shame to 
France that for an hour this miserable old man 
governed her. Shame ! Napoleon was a tyrant and 
a blood-sucker (vehement denials by the big Cor- 
poral), but he was a great general, and gave France 
glory. But to be the slave of the idiot, to be the 
oppressed of a poltroon — ^ugh ! But France has seen 
her shame, and this time, or I am much mistaken. 
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her vengeance will be terrible. The Bourbon re- 
tamed to us with cruelty on his lip ''— 

'' Ay, ay ! '' from the Corporal; '' poor Ney ! " 

*' Let him be mindful of his skin, now we hold 
the knife.'' 

The effect of this burst of indignation upon the 
yokels to whom it was addressed, was intoxicating. 
The words were sounding, the epithets were strong, 
and Erance was put upon her dignity. 

''More wine 1 '' for Edmond. 

He raised a brimmed pitcher to his lips, and 
shouting ''Long live the Bepublic!'' "Long live 
liberty ! '' — ^the astounded yokels echoing him to the 
full power of their lungs — ^he drank deep, till the 
veins on his temples and the muscles of his gnarled 
throat worked like those of a thirsty satyr. 

Widow Souchet wrung her hands in despair. 
" Her house would become suspected, and would be 
shut up. Why would they put a poor widow's bread 
in peril? The gendarmes might ride through the 
village at any moment. What wtyM the Cur^ say?" 

"TheCur^! ha! ha!" beUowed Edmond. "What 
said the Archbishop of Paris when the tri-coloured- 
scarfed lawyer led the people to the pillage of the 
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palace ? A fig for your Cur6/^ Edmond glared de- 
moniacally at the horrified widow, and added, "Let 
your Cur^ beware : let him beware. And now, iny 
men, let us celebrate the conquest of our liberties. 
We are all kings : we will have a nation of kings. 
Are we not all equal in the sight of God ? '' 

Saying this, Edmond drew a tri-coloured scarf 
firom under his leather apron and bound it round his 
loins. " That,^' he said, '^ my father wore when he 
might wear a lusty sword at his side. 

" And now, free Frenchmen, follow me ! '^ 

Widow Soiichet vowed that she was ruined ; that 
she would be seen eating the bread of charity. Ed- 
mond laughed. Her hand shook visibly. " I never,'* 
said Edmond, "saw a woman's hand tremble too 
violently to receive the bill.'' 

" Have a care how you follow that violent man. 
Think of wife and family." This caution was ad- 
dressed by the widow to Edmond's followers, who 
were dancing about the room, and arranging them- 
selves for that which every Frenchman loves — viz., a 
little public display. The Big Corporal looked on in 
silence. He shook his head when Edmond invited 
him to be of the party. 
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" For your republic — not I ! I am the friend of 
order ; I have been with the glorious defender of it. 
Be off with your republic : donH talk to me about it/' 

'^ Bravo, Corporal !'* said the widow; and the 
old soldier's eyes sparkled under the smile of his 
little, determined hostess. 

'' The very thing ! *' Edmond shouted, lifting a 
little bust from the mantelpiece. 

'Tor the love of Heaven donH touch that!'' 
cried the widow. 

It was the bust of Charles X., which the Cure 
had given to Mdme. Souchet. 

" We will bring the good man safe home,'' Ed- 
mond answered; and he fixed it on the top bf a 
shepherd's crook, that was the property of one of his 
followers. 

"A sheep's head upon the shepherd's staff!" 
cried a wit. And then a boisterous roar of laughter. 
If s a robbery ! " the widow sobbed. 
No, no ! a forced loan only. And forced loans 
have been levied by the most legitimate of kings." 
This reply was, of course, Edmond's. 

About a dozen of these excited peasants formed 
themselves arm-in-arm across the road. Edmond, in 
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the centre^ might have stood for old Marquis Mira- 
beau's picture of uprisen cowherds. He describes 
them as ''fnghtfal men^ or rather as frightful wild 
aimnals^ clad in jupes of coarse woollen^ with large 
girdles of leather^ studded with copper nails; of 
gigantic stature^ heightened by high wooden clogs/' 
Such, indeed, were among the results of " Govern- 
ment by BUndman's-buff/' 

" They'll come to no good/' said Widow Souchet 
to the Big Corporal, watching the procession from 
her doorstep. '^ But I am glad they no longer darken 
my doors." 

" Hark ! " cried the Corporal, just as the unruly 
fellows were disappearing in the distance. " Hark ! " 

"I havn't patience with the fools," the widow 
replied, while pouring out a dram of her best cognac 
to compose the Corporal after Edmond's rudeness to 
him. 

«Hush! Ifs' The Marseillaise.'" 

The Corporal shook his head very wisely, then 
took his brandy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'' Thb children had better not go through the village 
to^jj Madame/' Yirginie^ the nurse^ said to her 
mistress, the Countess de Capelle. 

The children were romping in their mother's 
boudoir, an apartment remarkable for its slovenly 
grandeur: marqueterie, and buhl, and ormolu; on 
all sides mirrors; lace wherever it could be hung; 
two couches laden with novels, and work, fian, and 
glove boxes, at once pretty and useless ; little tables 
covered with valuable china and bonbon-boxes, all 
new-year's gifts to Madame. A recumbent fox, upon 
whose sleek fur madame deposited, when taking her 
ease, those peeping mice, her feet. A vast toilet- 
table, on which china cupids direct from Sevres 
held up a mirror to the inquiring face of the 
Countess; mysteries of artificial woman's beauty- 
manufactory scattered about the table; pastille-stands. 
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glove-stretchers^ scissors adapted to fifty purposes^ 
paper-cutters^ coiled serpent and sprawling lizard 
paper-weights, swan-bill letter-chps, fantastic china 
ring-trays, sweet-jars and scent-bottles, ivory cherries 
for hp-salve ; — these were a few of the things which 
Madame considered necessary to the perfection of her 
personal adornment and to the elaboration of her 
comfort. Soft curtains and drapery everywhere; 
the fragrance of the tuberose, orange-blossom, and 
hehotrope; here and there a discarded wreath; 
careless heaps of jewellery. 

In the midst of this splendid confusion the 
Countess sauntered, dallying with her treasures or 
romping with her children. Some dozen times, 
perhaps, in the same number of years a villager 
had, on some urgent message, reached this uphol- 
ster^s and jeweller's heaven, and the village had been 
all agape at the descriptions carried home. The 
ch&.teau was a house of gold and jewels, of silks and 
satins, of satin and cedar woods. No villager in 
Beauregard would have been surprised if he had 
been assured that the Count's saltcellars were hol- 
lowed diamonds, and the stable door-hapdles only 
rubies in the rough. 
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"This!'^ had beeu the ominous whisper on hard 
winter nights— ^^ this so near, and we starve V 

When Virginie suggested that the children's walk 
should not be through the village she had good 
reason to show for her suggestion. The chateau 
kitchen knew more of the temper of the villagers 
than the boudoir or the dining-room could know. 
Henri might have given his master some useful hints, 
and Yirginie might have put Madame on her guard; 
but neither Count nor Countess would have listened. 

''Not through the village, Virginie !'' said the 
Countess; ''and why, pray?'' 

"You see, Madame," said Virginie, awkwardly 
avoiding her true reasons ; " you see Master Baptiste 
mil throw stones at the blacksmith's pigeons," 

" Oh, Virginie ! " from the young accused. " I'm 
sure I was walking as quiet as a lamb yesterday, 
when " 

" Be steady !" Virginie tried to interrupt young 
Baptiste by somewhat roughly adjusting his coat. 

The Countess insisted that the child should tell 
his story to the end. The boy pouted and glanced 
at his nurse. 

VOL. I. £ 
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''Virginie told xne not to tell you or papa/' 
Baptiste whined^ in replj to his mother's commands. 

''Do yon obey me, sir, or your nurse?'' the 
Countess asked, grasping the boy's hand and drawing 
him to her knees. ''Tell me, directly, what hap- 
pened in the village yesterday." 

" Well, then," said the child, " as we were pass- 
ing where they shoe the horses, that ugly man with 
the big beard, who wears a leather apron, was there. 
I ran up to see him put a shoe on Farmer Legros's 
white horse; but I didn't say a word to him, I 
assure you, mamma." 

The Countess looked tenderly at her boy, and 
urged him to complete his tale. i 

"Not a word. But he came up to me with the 
hot shoe, and waved it close to my face, and called 
me a poor little aristocrat, and said I should have 
the mark of a horse's shoe on my nose very soon — 
didn't he, Virginie ?" 

Virginie could not contradict the little fellow. 
The soul of truth was in his words ; and they were 
not to be gainsaid. Virginie therefore excused 
herself. She was sure she onlv told the dear child 
not to tell Madame or the Count, because she knew 
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how deeply they would be mortified. For her part^ 
she could not in the least degree understand what 
had come to the yQlagers. Yesterday the miller 
hardly consented to receive orders. The miners had 
deserted the mines^ and were singing last night np 
and down the village in their master's carts. Some 
wicked people had broken two of the good Cnre^s 
windows. In shorty Yirginie would not pretend to 
say what had come to the people of Beanregard. All 
she knew was^ that it was not safe for Madame^s 
children to walk in the village. She really believed 
that everybody had gone mad^ and Henri was of her 
opinion. 

Madame impatiently played with her child 
Baptiste's long^ dark curls^ as she listened to her 
fidthfiil servant. 

"They are worse than mad^ Yirginie; they are 
bad/' said the Countess. 

''Sir^ pray listen to me/' Henri said to the 
County while this undecided gentleman walked before 
the chftteau smoking his cigarette^ his dogs at his 
heeb. "Listen^ sir^ I beseech you. I have had 
the honour of serving you since my father died on 

B 2 
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your farm, some twenty-two years ago. I have been 
a true and faithful servant/' 

" You have, Henri, and I have a just appreciation 
of your devotion to me and mine/' 

'^The Count is very kind, very generous. Will 
he listen to a poor servant who only lives to show 
his devotion to the family — who would die rather 
than see it in trouble ?'' 

The Count remained silent. Henri, encouraged, 
pushed rapidly into his revelations. He had some- 
thing more to tell his master than Virginie had told 
her mistress. His account of Edmond's scene at the 
Bon Voyageur was complete. The Count bit his lip 
and frowned, and smoked vehemently, as Henri 
proceeded. 

" Well, Henry, my man, now you have told me 
all, what can song-singing, and swearing, and playing 
the fool in the village have to do with me ? '' 

Henri was puzzled. He felt that the chS.teau 
was in danger; he knew that the villagers were 
hostile to his master, but he had yet heard no threats, 
save that implied in Master Baptiste's encounter with 
Edmond. He had heard whispers about the aris- 
tocrats ; he had seen sticks brandished over the park 
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gates ; he had been asked whether he was specially 
retained in the establishment to curl his master's 
hair at night and unlace his stays. When he ap- 
proached a villager he heard the low whistUng of the 
" Marseillaise.'' He had seen h baa les JRois chalked 
upon his master's stables. But then his master was 
so proud — ^he would give no heed to these villa- 
gers' impertinences. A sudden bright thought 
flashed upon the gloom of the honest servitor's 
doubt. 

" If the Count would only follow me to the stables 
he would see how daring his neighbours have grown, 
and how unfriendly." 

" Unfriendly, Henri ? I choose my friendships, 
and it is long since I have chosen hereabouts. Let 
us see." 

Henri shook his head as he followed his master, 
and patted the hounds. It was a pity that the Count 
had so openly disdained the blouse. 

As the Count approached the stable-yard one or 
two of the servants slunk from his path, feigned 
activity among the cabbages in the kitchen-garden, 
or wheeled a barrow rapidly away. Before the stables 
the Count turned to Henri. 
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This waj^ Sir ; this way/' Henri answered the 
Count's eyes. 

The two trudged through the strawyard to the 
rear of the stables. 

" Well ! well 1 " the C!ount cried impatiently. 

Henry presently halted by a vast waggon-shed^ 
and pointed to the broad black expanse of wooden, 
waU on the right. " Eead, Sir." 

The Count leisurely opened his eyeglasses^ perched 
them dain% upon his aquiline nose, and read— 

A Bas les Eois 1 
A Bas les Aristocrats I 
'' Down with Kings ! Down with Aristocrats ! '' the 
Count read aloud. Then, turning fiercely upon 
Henri, '' Henri, ring the stable bell, call every man 
in my service at once, while I stand here ! " 

" Does the Count think ? " 

''The Count thinks : his servants obey. Be- 
gone 1 " 

The loud-throated bell rang noisily, waking the 
sleepy heated stillness of a July day. 

It was neither dinner nor supper hour. Every 
man on the estate was startled. Every man fell from 
his work and lounged, under the blazing sun, to< 
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wards the stables. Some looked unconcerned ; others 
sneered; others^ sgsiB^ chatted and jested. Some 
thirty or forty at length reached the gates of the 
stable-yard. Henri met them. 

''The Count wishes to speak with you, in the 
strawyard.'' The men stared and ejaculated their 
wonder. Henri led the way. 

The Count still stood where Henri had left him, 
with his two hounds crouching at his feet. His face 
was white and stem; his mouth firmly closed; his 
arms were tightly folded. The quivering whip that 
he held in his hand would have betrayed his emotion 
to a close observer. His quick eye swept the uneven 
line of the rustics, who drew up, their caps or night- 
caps in their hands, at a respectful distance from 
him. 

There is a latent love of the melodramatic in 
every Frenchman. He is fond of striking attitudes — 
of being the centre of scenes — of giving the outflow 
of his passions eloquent or bombastic forms. The 
Count de Capelle slowly lifted his arm before his 
servants and pointed to the treasonable inscription 
upon the wall. As he pointed he narrowly scanned 
the expression of the group. Some looked nervous. 
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others foolish. There were not two in the group 
who could read. In the stolid, lumpish features of 
the majority nothing could be read. A few had 
gleams of intelligence upon their faces, but these had 
cunning also; their intelligence was devoted to self- 
protection. 

The Count with savage emphasis, read the treason 
upon the wall to them. He then called to the head 
gardener, and bade him fetch a pail of water and a 
mop. The gardener obeyed. 

'^ I shall not be at the pains to ask you one by 
one,^* said the Count, " whether you know anything 
about this infamous proceeding. I shall take my 
own measures to discover the culprit or culprits, who 
will be dealt with by the law. But, turn by turn, 
let each man wash away these scandalous words. I 
believe I have been a good master to you all." 

'^That is true," Henri ventured to interpose. 

" You have had better wages than your neigh- 
bours have earned. When bread was scarce I gave 
you from my stores. When your winter fires were out 
you rekindled them with my wood. My doctor has 
been always at your service. I have paid a school- 
master to teach your children, and but few of you. 
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I am sorry to say, have profited by this opportunity. 
I have been jealous of your rights as the King's 
subjects ; you shall find^ also^ that I know how to 
protect mine. I suspect none among you; but I 
shall know presently whether you all deserve the 
confidence I have placed, and still place, in you. 
Now to your work. Erase those words of shame 
from my walls/' 

Every man, in his turn, obeyed. Henri, in his 
anger, would have done the work himself, but a 
sharp word from the Count restrained him. When 
the wall was spotless the Count turned again to his 
men and said,— 

'^ I repeat that I have confidence in all of you. 
I confide to you the protection of my property against 
outrage. I make you responsible. Let me find that 
another traitor — another scoundrel — has set foot 
within my gates and I dismiss everybody; under- 
stand that — Eveeybody. Now you may return to 
your work.'' 

The men crept from the Count's presence with 
sheep-like meekness. He whistled to his dogs and 
strode rapidly back to the castle. 
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That evening the Count and his wife sat together 
in his cabinet. 

''You see, Baptiste, that I was right/' the Coun- 
tess said. '' Suppose you had gone to Pans, what 
would have become of the children and their 
mother P '' 

*' Tou would, as you threatened, have summoned 
your friends to protect them?" 

''My dear Baptiste, how little you understand 
women, and, above all women, your wife. Tet 1 
have never shown myself unworthy of your confi- 
dence. We didnH marry — as our friends for the 
most part marry — because our parents had arranged 
the junction of our properties. I loved you, and I 
had reason to believe that you loved me.'* 

Here a kiss upon hand and lip from the Count. 

*' I thought so," Augustine continued gaily, and 
warmly, and graciously, with her little Parisian 
ways. '' Well, now, let me tell you that my little 
threat was all a ruse to keep you near me." 

The Count was not decided at once whether he 
should take this deception in good part or resent it; 
but he decided for the best — he kissed Augustine 
again. 
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''And now/' flie Countess continnedy ''I Aave 
reallj an important favour to ask jou. I have 
Ihonght eveijthing over again and again, and I feel 
if 8 for the best. We are surrounded bj enemies. 
The happy life we have led awaj from the world, 
among these villagers, must, for a time at least, be 
broken. Our children are no longer safe. We must 
leave.'' 

The Count smiled, and, looking into his wife's 
anxious face, shook a negative with his head. 

''Be advised," Augustine urged, settling sUlj 
and gently upon his knee. " You know I have often 
proved a happy counsellor." 

As she spoke a crash sounded through the room, 
and a stone fell at her feet. The pair started. A 
second crash in the boudoir. The Count clenched 
his teeth, and rushed to his gun that hung over the 
mantelpiece; the Countess followed him step by 
step, crying. 

" You will take us from these savages 1 " 

But Baptiste de Capelle, now that danger 
threatened, was firm. 

"Never, Augustine, shall any man say that I 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

''That dreadful man, Edmondl*' cried Mdme. 
Souchet daily. It was impossible to deny tlie little 
widow's assertion. Edmond was a vehement ex- 
pounder of dangerous doctrines, who, by his earnest- 
ness and his superiority over his neighbours, was 
able, as we have seen, to hold followers, tamely as 
hounds, at his heels. On the morrow of that scene 
in the parlour of the Bon Voyageur, in which the 
village blacksmith played the principal part, to the 
horror of his hostess and the Big Corporal, the Cure 
sent to Edmond's forge, to beg that the redoubtable 
wielder of the hammer would doiEf his leather apron 
and betake himself, in a friendly spirit, to the little 
parsonage by the church. The Cure^s housekeeper 
brought the message, at the same time she availed 
herself of this opportunity to inform Edmond that he 
was old enough, she thought, to know better than to 



^ 
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go shouting about the vOlagej dressed like a tomfool 
— she would remark, exceedingly like a tomfool-^ 
leading a parcel of bojs astray, who would cry and sing 
any nonsense, or worse, he chose to tell them, and, 
who would end, if they didn't mind what they were 
about, by filling the village with gendarmes. 

" With gendarmes — ^mind that, Edmond ! '* 
the housekeeper repeated, hissing her words at 
the blacksmith, and shaking a cellar key in his 
hce, 

''My good angeV Edmond gaily answered, 
taking the housekeeper's elbows playfully in the 
palms of his hands as he spoke, ''you are very good 
and very amiable, and very clever — a better maker 
of pancakes there is not in the village, your Measles 
are beyond all praise, you keep the Curb's wine in 
excellent order, I never tasted coffee till I put my 
nose in one of your coffee cups, but there is a most 
useful profession you have totally neglected, and 
which I should advise you to study without loss 
of time.'' 

" And, pray, what is that ? " 

"Angel," the blacksmith answered, gallantly 
pressing his lips upon the housekeeper's brown fore- 
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heady ''it is the noble art of minding one's own 
business/' 

The housekeeper bonnced from the forge^ while 
Edmond indulged in one of those stormy laughs that 
could be heardj according to Mdme. Souchet^ a 
league off at the very least. The veins rose upon 
the tawny forehead^ tears flowed from the eyes, and 
were wiped with the leather apron. The man 
enjoyed his little jest. Again and again he burst 
forth, unable to conquer his hilarity. He was still 
laughing, when he threw his apron aside, dipped his 
hands in the horse-trough at the door, by way of 
toilet, and shook the water from them at his feet. 
He left effeminate tailors to use towels. He was 
ready for the Cur£, and for the Curb's Bordeaux — a 
jugful of which, he would be sworn, was ready for 
his lip. 

When Edmond and the Pastor of Beauregard 
met, the former generally moderated the natural flow 
of his spirits ; and, in spite of himself, paid much 
respect to him who had the cure of his soul. The 
superior acquirements of the Curfi, rather than his 
priestly character, influenced Edmond. It was im- 
possible for the blacksmith with his very little learn- 
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ing to cope with even the moderate knowledge of the 
Pastor. But there was that in Edmond which would 
not have yielded to the subtlest scholar's blandish- 
ments. Eloquence would have been lost upon the 
hard article in which Edmond's dominent idea was 
cased. Chateaubriand had preached in vain against 
it. We shall see what came of it in the end. The 
seed thereof was thrown by accident in the stubborn 
soil of the man's nature — as the wind blows the 
acorn to the rest where it shall bring forth the oak 
to plough the waves. 

^' Be seated, Edmond/' said the Cur^, who was 
at his Uttle walnut-wood table, and appeared to have 
woke suddenly over a very dusty and thumbed 
volume that he verily believed he had been studying 
closely. 

Edmond seated himself awkwardly, casting 
glances, furtive and wicked, at the housekeeper, 
who had received him coldly, as though she had 
never seen him before ; and, moreover, was not over- 
joyed at the accident which at last had brought them 
together. 

'^ Bring some wine, and leave us, Catherine." 

Catherine tossed her head — not at her master. 
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but at his gaest — and did as she was commanded. 
The sharpness with which Edmond's mug was de- 
posited upon the table before him was intended to 

convey to him . But we all know the meaning 

of the feminine emphasis that expresses itself in 
the slamming of a door — ^the spasmodic poking of a 
fire (she thinks you might have troubled yourself, 
but there is no politeness now-a-days), the crisp 
waving of a fan, the vehement pouring out of tea, 
the sharp destruction of a flower, petal by petal. 
He who winces not under the severity of this elo- 
quent pantomime is a dolt who would eat a chop to 
the bone while a lady smiled the warmth of July 
upon him. 

Edmond, with a smile, made known to Catherine 
that he had remarked her sharpness. He drew 
the brown mug placidly towards him, and observed 
to the Cur^ by way of opening, that the crops had 
never looked better. 

"Shut the door, Catherine,'' the Cure said; and, 
tapping his snuflf-box, he prepared himself for the 
lesson he was about to give his turbulent parishioner. 
Edmond fortified himself by filling his mug with ruby 
Bourdeaux, saying, ''Excuse me ; I am very thirsty.'' 

VOL. I. p 
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'' After your singing and shouting ? '' the Cur^ 
inquired^ with his eyes as well as his tongue. 
Edmond would not understand. 

'^Huraph/' coughed the Cur^, clearing his 
throaty and nerving himself with a second pinch of 
snuflf, '' We live in critical times. The boldness of 
men's reason bodes danger not only to their happiness 
on this earth, but to their welfare hereafter. 
Nothing is respected; nothing is sacred/' 

Edmond took a deep draught of Bordeaux. 

''Poor fellows who have no knowledge of State 
craft; humble fellows bom to labour, and to be 
content with the ploughman's wages; benighted 
miners and weavers who know just enough to feel a 
strength superior to their stone-blind neighbours; 
heart and soul blackguards, who live by turmoil and 
by the preparation of dangers they never remain to 
share ! To such as these, we are told, the King's 
government must be given up." 

" Who says so ? " Edmond quietly asked. 

'' You, Edmond," was the Cure's answer. " There 
was something Uke a riot in Beauregard last night. 
I asked who was the leader of it, and, to my great 
regret, was informed that it was Edmond." 
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Edmond replied : "There was no riot, to begin 
witlu We marched and sang, but we were orderly. 
We injured no man's property, harmed no man's 
child. Our joy was natural, for the people have 
triumphed over the villains who would have enslaved 
them. We are of the people; we belong to the 
mud-huts at the road«side, not to the chateaux in 
spacious parks. Had the King triumphed, and 
ploughed the people with the fire of his Swiss and his 
Ouards, it would have been the turn of the chateaux 
to rejoice; and you, Sir, would now be drinking 
champagne with the Countess de Capelle/' 

"Hush! Edmond, hush!" said the Cur^, 

gravely. " I will not be misunderstood. I am as 

careful of the cottage as the castle. I believe that 

all your faults are the faults of an ignorant man. 

Tou talk about the triumph of the people. Who are 

the people, and where is the triumph P Are a few 

demagogues the people— demagogues who would sell 

you all for a basin of soup and a crust of black bread 

if they were hungry ? My dear son, beware ! The 

people have triumphed once in happy Trance, and 

their triumph produced tyranny. In their ignorance, 

they not only made the mob king, but they so 

t2 
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intoxicaied his Majesty with cups of flattery that he 
believed himself the master not only of France^ bnt 
of Him who made France^ and every blessing under 
the sun." 

''What, our glorious revolution trodden under 
foot!" Edmond started to his feet. ''No, no; 
this is enough. Sir ; your order has always been the 
enemy of freedom." 

" It has never yielded to the passions of the mob. 
Well, well, Edmond ; I sent for you to offer you a 
friendly warning. At any rate, leave your poor 
neighbours in peace to follow the work by which 
they live. DonH let us have dragoons in the village/^ 

" Dragoons ! " Edmond shouted ; " Have a care, 
Sir, have a care." 

" Ay, Edmond, dragoons. It may be necessary 
to protect the Count and his family against the 
violence of the villagers. Already I have learnt, to 
my great pain and regret, that you have been wanting 
in respect both to the Count and his children." 

" Eespect ! I beg to tell your reverence that every 
man is equal before the law, and that I owe no more 
respect to the Count de Capelle than I owe to his dog 
kennel." 
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'^I wish I could move you to look more calmly, 
more rationally — I will say, more religiously, at 
society. My good Edmond, you are in a bad way. 
Take the advice of a man who has studied the world, 
who, in offering you counsel, is only solicitous for 
your welfare now and hereafter.'' 

Edmond rose, deferentially kissed the Curfe's 
hand, and said : — " I honour your reverence's 
goodness, but your advice I must decline. There is 
that in me (and Edmond beat his chest) which forbids 
me to listen. My side is taken, and I will be true 
to it. But, should I see harm impending here — 
should the Cur^ be in the least danger from the 
violence of the miners or others — this is the arm that 
shall protect him. I wish your reverence a very 
good morning." 

'^ God, in his mercy, keep this wrongheaded man 
out of harm ! " said the Cure, watching Edmond, as 
he strode, flushed and full of excitement, back to his 
forge. 



4 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The cadets of noble houses in France are not 
ashamed to eke out their habitually slender incomes 
by engaging in stockbroking, banking, and other 
commercial speculations. They will even condescend 
to turn an honest penny on some humble invention. 
They lurk behind splendid shops; they take per- 
centages out of ignoble contracts. A Baron will 
dabble in the profits of a bathing establishment. 
The brothers Sebastien and Jules de Capelle had 
engaged in what they were pleased to call "high 
commerce'' while Napoleon was in all his glory. 
The elder, Sebastien, had been decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour for the rapid per- 
formance of some profitable contract he had accepted 
from the Imperial Government. Sebastien was the 
smallest-known specimen of the De Capelles — he was 
also the most intelligent and vivacious. He could 
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walk with his hat on under his younger brother 
Jules^ arm^ but he could lead the monster easily. 
Sebastien had the fire of his southern mother in him* 
He spoke so rapidly that it was difficulty even for his 
intimates^ to keep up with the successions of his 
meaning. There was not a busier brain in Paris* 
Percentages and interests^ premium and discount^ 
shares and debentures^ were ever on his tongue. 
Millions floated upon the bright sea of Ids imagination 
into his coffers. He stood by day and night on the 
frontiers of El Dorado, preparing for a journey into 
the heart of it. The mishaps that befel him had no 
power to subdue him. Still his bright and eager little 
eyes were lighted with the glories of his land of 
promise. Jules, a heavy, dark man, fond of dressing, 
as fond of smoking, dominoes, and absinthe; much 
given to intimate breakfasts at the Cafe de Paris (a 
great defunct establishment, the history whereof 
remains to be written), or the Caf^ Foy; a 
lounger along the Boulevards, toothpick between his 
lips, as became his dignity ; a fair billiard-player, and 
a fine dancer — Jules shrugged his shoulders until 
they almost touched his hat, when his brother^s 
praises were sounded. 
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^He works like a hois^^ Jiiks would saj. 
** His head is as full of magirifirent ideas as a pome- 
granate of pips. He spends neailj all his time in 
his {Moe, poring orer accounts, concocting pro- 
spectuses^ proving profits, or estimating losses. He 
is always at i&ret heat. He gobbles his breakfast 
anywhere; and as for his dinno^, he would as soon 
eat ordons as truffles. Now, I boldly confess/^ the 
magnificent Jules would add, ''that I hate business/' 

Jules, with his taste for dissipation, and his con- 
firmed and admitted idleness, still continued to be 
useful to Sebastien. He gathered news, contracted 
advantageous friendships, went about in the gay 
world of Paris, talked people over when it was 
necessary to conciliate — ^in short, accomplished to 
perfection all the social part of French speculation. 
He diued a man into a loan and supped him into a 
mine; not in a mean and paltry way, but as became 
an ancient gentleman who had condescended to 
divert his leisure by dabbling in "high commerce;'* 
80 that the two brothers worked excellently in part- 
nership. When Jules had hooked fish, he might 
rely upon Sebastien to land him high and dry, and 
to turn every part of him to account. 
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The brothers occupied a somptuoas suite of 
offices^ being the entresol of a fine hotel in the 
Eue Sichelieu. Here they were close to the Bourse^ 
a stroll from the Champs Elys^s^ and within a 
stone's throw of the Boulevards. They were in the 
centre of commercial Paris. No hopeful speculation 
could escape them. There was no name upon their 
doors^ yet anybody knew their whereabouts, and 
from eight o'clock in the morning (gambling begins 
early in Paris) Gaston's time was fully occupied, 
answering the pulls at his master's bell. At this 
time in the morning Sebastien had been at least an 
hour and a half in his little, close, tobacco-dried 
office, at his vast escritoire with its endless drawers. 
Habited in a once gaudy dressing-gown, and with a 
silk kerchief folded tightly about his compact little 
head, he received his agents, scouts, and advisers. 
Schemes great and small were planned here while 
Jules was still in his bed. About ten this magnificent 
man conferred with his brother, while they dipped 
their bread in the matutinal coffee. Jules recounted 
his doings of the previous day ; and then Sebastien, 
nursing his knee and looking sagaciously at his slippers, 
propounded any new plans he had formed, and ex« 
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plained any successes or failures. Jules contentedly re- 
ceived instructions from his little brother^ booked them 
in an exquisitely-bound note-book^ and listened with all 
the patience he could muster to Sebastien^s profound 
solutions of difficulties. Jules pitied his brother 
while he admired him. He pitied the little man 
because he worked so hard^ and was always torment- 
ing his brain with new combinations^ which^ if they 
had all been successful^ would not^ according to the 
idler of the Boulevards^ have paid for the cost of 
their birth. Sebastien was well described by a 
friend : — " He is always in travail/' said this friend ; 
''yet his family is not numerous/* 

A man of fertile brain like Sebastien needed un- 
limited resources. Suilt somewhat on the model of 
Jerome Paturot, he had more solidity and better 
success than his prototype. Times would come, 
however, and not seldom, when money was wanted — 
when the brothers stood in imminent peril of bank- 
ruptcy. They had locked up their capital in too 
many directions, or they had lost a sum tliat necessi- 
tated the sale of stock at a ruinous cost. In these 
moments of peril, although Sebastien remained light 
and vigorous, and saw a hundred ways out of the 
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difficnltj^ he nevertheless consented to permit his 
brother to write a few words to Connt Baptiste, 
urging him to send a little of his ample fortune to 
Paris^ that it might be most advantageously investea 
by his cunning brothers of the Bue Bichelieu. The 
Count always refused^ and gave his reasons. In the 
first place^ he would not speculate with his wife's 
ample fortune; for he regarded it as the rightful in- 
heritance of his children. His own fortune was so 
slender that it would not bear even moderate specu- 
lation. Moreover^ the Count declined to become a 
dabbler on 'Change, or to have anything 'to do with 
commerce. He was content to live and die upon the 
acres his honoured father had left him ; and it would 
delight him to know that his brothers were following 
a more dignified calling than that in which he was 
sorry to see they were indulging. 

These letters, sometimes of advice and sometimes 
of strong remonstrance, would throw Jules into a 
violent passion. Sebastien ground his teeth and 
laughed. ^'The man is an idiot T' Sebastien would 
say. '' Light your cigar, Jules, with the letter, and 
let us to business.'' 

While the Count remained at Seauregard un- 
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married^ and compelled to live with no more state 
than a flourishing farmer was able to maintain, look- 
ing after his crops and cattle, Jules would laugh 
also when his country brother declined to embark in 
the firm of the Bue Sichelieu. Jules complacently 
stroked his beard and compared his splendid ways of 
life with the simple habits of " the proud rustic/' 
But when, in his twenty-eighth year. Count Baptiste 
won the hand of rich and brilliant Augustine des 
Yoeux, and at once became a rich aristocrat, Jules 
gnashed his teeth and Sebastien winced. 

" A few sweet words in a rich woman's ear,'* said 
Jules to Sebastien, ^'have proved a better investment 
than all ours put together. Dives smiles on us to- 
day; to-morrow we elbow Lazarus upon our stair- 
case, making for our rooms/' 

Sebastien was too acute a man to allow his bulky 
brother to remain in this frame of mind. 

'^ Then I suppose you would exchange places with 
the Count?" Sebastien asked. "You, who are in 
daily contact with the choicest spirits of the time ; 
you, who are accustomed to all the refinements of 
Parisian society; you, who can live only on the 
daintiest fare, and to whom the opera is a necessity — 
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the gay, brilliant, popular Jules — sink to be the tender 
of cattle, and the companion of some poor souB" 
prefet! Jules, you make me laugh; you do, upoti 
my word. But what were you saying about the 
Patent Manure Compan/s shares ? *' 

The summer of 1830 found the two brothers still 
busy in their Eue Bichelieu offices, watching the pro- 
gress of events with society. Jules cultivated every 
kind of society, and by his tact kept himself as 
popular with the democrats as he was with many 
officers in the Eoyal Guards. When the famous 
ordinances were published, the brothers, although 
the measure put a newspaper property of theirs in 
danger, still held themselves in reserve. 

It was on the morning of the 27th of July that, 
looking from his window, Sebastien saw, for the 
first time, the body social was stirred to its lowest 
depths. He could see to the Boulevards on his 
right, beyond the Eoyal Library on his left. There 
were little crowds at the comers of the streets, listen- 
ing to the passionate oratory of a student, or of an 
old man, who, according to Sebastien, should have 
known better. Jules presently leant over his brother's 
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shoulder^ and stared at the tumult. Some work- 
men^ walking five or six abreast^ turned out of the 
Boulevards into the Eue Bichelieu. 

''The blouses ! the blouses ! " Jules cried to his 
brother. " This will end badly. That fool PoUgnac!'' 

" How stand the funds ? " Sebastian asked. 

''At zero, I should think/' was JuW reply. 

The two brothers remained gaping and staring 
from their window. The crowd thickened every 
minute. There was a loud, plaintive murmur. From 
time to time rallying cries rose above the general 
din. Then followed loud shouts and yells. The ral- 
lying cry soon became distinctly audible. " Long live 
the Charter !'' shouted boisterous students, waving 
their hats. " Ay, ay,'' say the workmen, driven from 
their work by the panic of their masters ; " we are to 
suffer and be gagged ; all traces of the glorious revo- 
lution are to disappear; the old cardplayer of St. 
Cloud (old Capet, who should have met the fate 
Marat suggested for him and his) is to keep us in 
order with his dragoons and his Swiss. We shall 
see — we shall seel Long live the Charter!" A 
rush in two or three directions — to gunsmiths' shops. 
" Here will be found arguments against Folignac and 
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Co/^ All shops are rapidly closed. The police drive 
the people from the Palais Boyal^ and the son goes 
down upon ten thousand angry citizens^ who will not 
be idle while Charles X. plays whist to-night. 

Nor will Sebastien and his brothers pass the cool 
hours upon their pillows. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The two brothers were in their little cabinet on 
the evening of the 28th of July. Since they had 
sat at their window watching the first faint indi* 
cations of the bloody strife that had followed, they 
had lived, as Jules declared, '' a century.^' 

From morn to sundown they had been in the 
midst of fighting crowds. Thousands of discharged 
workmen had thrown up barricades ; had armed them- 
selves with sticks and pikes; and had stoned Mar- 
months soldiers. The National Guard, unbidden, had 
come boldly forth in their regimentals, musket in hand, 
to stand by the people. The whole length of the Eue 
Bichelieu, the Eoyal arms torn from the shop fronts, 
lay scattered in the road. Before noon the tricolor, 
bound with crape, danced over the Hotel de Ville 
and over the old storied Church of Notre Dame. The 
cathedral bell, deep-toned, called the people to arms. 
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To arms they went right willingly. Mannonf s twelve 
thousand men had not a riot^ but a vast^ outraged 
population^ to meet. The people held guard before 
the house where their chosen representatives delibe- 
rated. Charges of infantry; stone-throwing from 
houses; discharges of musketry; wild and savage 
cries; in the turbulent St. Antoine quarter a fight 
to the death ! Still a stubborn Government, depend- 
ing upon poor Marshal Marmont, who does his duty 
against the citizens, while he allows that his sym- 
pathies are with their cause. Deputies say, if the 
King will not relent we throw body and property 
into the people's cause: obstinate, bad old King 
replies, act on masses — ^wholesale slaughter! And 
the sun goes down on the 28th. 

The brothers had spent the day anxiously, flitting 
from point to point, to learn the latest news. They 
had sought in vain for authentic news from the 
Tuileries, St. Cloud, and from Lafayette and his 
patriotic companions. TVom hour to hour they had 
the most contradictory reports from the scouts they 
threw out. The troops had driven the people from 
the Hotel de Ville : the troops had been repulsed in 
the St. Antoine quarter : a provisional Government 

VOL. I. o 
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had been proclaimed: the King had flown: the 
powder depot was in the hands of the populace : the 
Swiss were cut to pieces ! 

Sebastien returned home while it was yet day- 
light^ and while the ring of musketry was in his ears, 
to write letters. He had weathered many storms ; 
he had ridden triumphantly over the adverse waves of 
chance. He was accustomed to wriggle successfully 
through the muddiest waters. He fronted misfortune 
manfully, and had always contrived to be the victor. 
He had grown confident in his strength. But 
Fortune, who had smiled on him so often, had 
aggravated his native audacity. He had seen so 
many speculators fall at his elbow, while he had stood 
erect and unscathed, that he had acquired a super- 
stitious confidence in himself. He believed in his 
star. Success was an inheritance, not the reward of 
prudent sagacity, nor of wise audacity. Strong in 
this self-conceit, Sebastien had engaged in a perilous 
enterprise that miuht double his capital or annihilate 
it. He was occupied in that ingenious commercial 
process known as rigging the market, when Paris 
became troubled, and the funds were agitated. Every 
man buttoned his pockets and remained waiting the 
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issue of the contest. On the evening of the 27th, 
Sebastien abeady saw that the ordinances meant 
something more than a few street rows. He said^ 
'^ We are in foil revolution. Don't let us disguise 
the fact from ourselves. The workshops from one 
end of Paris to the other will flood the streets. Let 
him escape who can.^ 

On the evening of the 28th, when Jules joined his 
brother at their lodgings, he found Sebastien poring 
over a mass of papers. He was pale, and was doing 
his work with feverish haste. 

" Euin, my dear Sebastien, ruin I " cried Jules, 
throwing himself into an open chair, and wiping his 
brow. " The mob will carry all before them. We 
shall have a fiepublic — ^red, ay, as red as the shade 
of Marat could wish it.'' 

" Pshaw ! " from Sebastien, who still shuffled and 
sorted and packed his papers. "Pshaw I let it be as 
red as a commissary's lamp : we are not politicians." 

'' But do you know where the funds are ? Do 

you know that all that," pointing to a pile of scrip 

which lay before Sebastien, "is so much paper you 

may sell to a tbbacconist as soon as you like P The 

money for which we are responsibe will be perempt- 

g2 
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orily demanded ; and on all our shares we shall not 
be able to raise a twenty-sous piece. I repeat it, 
Sebastien, we are ruined/' 

Jules lit his cigar, and exhibited as much emotion 
as he considered compatible with elegance of attitude. 
Sebastien kept to his work. Jules puffed smoke- 
curls into the air. Presently Jules resumed — 

" Tell me frankly, Sebastien, do you see any way 
out of the mess ? " 

Sebastien made no answer. After a pause, Jules 
repeated his question. 

Sebastien turned rapidly and vehemently upon 
his brother — 

'^ Jules, I confess that, formidable as our difii- 
culties have been, they are not, all lumped together, 
to be compared with this. Money must be had. 
I have turned over everything, thought of everybody, 
wrung my brain dry, and I am, I confess it at last, 
without a plan/' 

" It has come to the worst, then ? " Jules 
answered. 

" The worst, and the very worst. I tell you 1 am 
without a plan — helpless — an infant.'' 

" At the moment when, for the first time, I was 
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as confident as yourself that we had the ball at our 
feet,'' Jules muttered. 

''We had, indeed, a fine game — had I been 
allowed to play it out. But now, we want time ; and 
time must be bought : and we have not the purchase- 
money.'' 

"True," Jules assented. ''And we cann't get it." 

" There is a bitter in all this, I cann't forget. 
Look ye, Jules. I have written — but mind — a last, 
letter — ^to Baptiste." 

"Baptistel Tou have written to Baptiste?" 
Jules started. Sebastien had always declined to 
write to the happy, the contented aristocrat of Beau- 
regard. " Then the case must be at its worst. Tou ; 
you — have written to Baptiste ! " Jules again and 
again repeated, folding his arms and staring in his 
brother's face. " Saprieti ! " Then Jules expressed 
his astonishment by a long, low whistle. 

"I have written to Baptiste, Jules," said 
Sebastien. 

" A.y, an humble letter, showing our poverty, and 
begging help." 

" Miracle upon miracle ! " cried Jules. 

"And I know our answer beforehand. I see 
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Augustine's anger : I hear her abuse of the trades* 
men-brothers. Tou know how weak — to put it in 
the most generous light — our dear brother is. 
Baptiste wiU reply in some of his high.fl(^wn sen- 
tences. He will remind us how he cautioned us long 
ago. We shall be told, for the twentieth time, that 
we have soiled our escutcheon : our political twists 
will be set out to our disadvantage; and we shall not 
receive a liard — not the fraction of a liard.^' 

"It's frightful,'* said Jules, as he made another 
cigarette. 

" We shall, I fear, my dear Jules, be the laugh- 
ing-stock of our rich brother, and that excellent 
heiress, his wife. We shall possibly become clerks 
in some house in which we have acted as great 
financiers ; and on Sundays, walking with some little 
grisette to eat gibelottes at the barriere, you will lift 
your hat to the equipage of Madame the Countess." 

" This is hardly the time for trifling, Sebastien," 
Jules replied, with more authority than he generally 
exhibited before his astute brother. 

" Trifling ! " little Sebastien nearly screamed, 
"trifling!" Then, with great dignity — "Perhaps, 
Sir, you will be good enough to show me where my 
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pictare is exaggerated ! Oar credit gone ; our papers 
worthless until in the hands of others; commerce 
dull, and hundreds of poor scamps eager to thrust 
their heads into the first situation that offers. Tell 
me, I beg, what we are to expect ? I shall be happy 
to hear that our prospects are brighter than I paint 
them. Go on, Jules/^ 

But Jules was much perplexed. He had nothing 
to suggest, and he began to tremble at the sight of 
the future, as drawn bj the master-hand of his 
brother. Was he, indeed, to become a shabby 
loiterer in the byways ; to haunt cheap eating- 
houses ; to smile over fourteen-sous wine in steaming, 
lightless wine-shops, elbowing waiters on their holi- 
days, journeymen tailors and their spouses, and all 
the motley crew whose daily anxiety is how to buy 
soup and wine and keep a roof over their heads? 
He! to rejoice in a pennyworth of hot chestnuts 
bought under a doorway on a frosty night ! 

Sebastien continued sternly, seeing his brother's 
embarrassment, ^^ I shall only be too delighted, Jules, 
if you can make the least suggestion. I tell you 
frankly, I have cast out my last anchor, and have 
very little hope that it will catch.'' 
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The drums that rolled in the distance and the 
hum of hundreds and thousands of men in the streets^ 
did not distract the brothers. Jules dashed his 
cigarette to the ground. 

" Fve no more in me than an empty glove/' he 
answered. 

Sebastien looked disdainfully up at his brother's 
vacant face. 

" Show me a loophole/' said the little schemer, 
" the smallest loophole, and I warrant that I will find 
mj way through it.'' 

Jules only shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

'^ Those drums may well roll their loudest, for 
they must drown the cries of thousands of ruined 
men. It is the Lazarus march they are playing; 
and in the wake of this shouting crowd will follow 
solemn ranks of beggared gentlemen. Why should 
we hope to escape, Jules ? Come, let us fall in with 
the rest. Our game is up : we must live henceforth 
on the memories of the past." 

Jules was fairly overpowered by the earnestness 
of his brother. He had come for consolation in his 
fear. His only hope was in his brother's sagacity 
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and courage. When Sebastien declared that there 
was an end of it, the voice of Doom had spoken. 
The big dandy caught his brother by both hands, 
and passionately prayed to be saved at any price, at 
any sacrifice, from beggary. Sebastien mockingly 
referred the trembling wretch to Count Baptiste, 
adding, '^ He has been so good and generous to us. 
His respect for us is so profound. He made his 
money by marriage; we have sought fortune by the 
help of the faculties God has granted us. He remains 
prosperous ; we turn up without a sou. He is our 
brother, and we should naturally turn to his cup- 
board when ours is empty.'' 

'^To him? '' Jules cried, staring in his brother's 
eyes, to catch his hidden meaning. '^ To him ? 
Look there, Sebastien, at that fellow, seeking his 
bread in the gutter, peaceful and content, even in 
these hours ; look at him ! " Jules pointed to a 
poor fellow who was labouring along the kerb in the 
street below, lantern in hand, searching for rags, 
while the drums were rolling. " I would rather 
share a cellar, up by the Pantheon with that man, 
than taste from the Count de Capelle's larder." 
Jules shook his head defiantly, and strutted with the 
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air of a man^ who was conscioas that he had said a 
grand thing. 

Both Jules and Sebastien had already forgotten 
how they had again and again beseeched their brother 
to intrust some of his money to them. 

'^ But is there not,, dear brother/' Jules again 
asked, ^'is there not some escape ?'' 

Sebastien paused ; then emphatically declared 
that he saw no escape — unless ^ 

Jules grasped his brother's arm and shouted, '' I 
knew, I knew, Sebastien would never be beaten ! '^ 

" Be quiet ; you will never agree to the alterna- 
tive, for it is a terrible one. Say no more about it, 
and let us bear adversity like men." 

^' I am your slave,^' Jules cried. " Blindfold me, 
and I will follow you wherever you may choose to 
lead/' 

^' No. Your courage would fail you.'' 

" I would never allow even a brother to doubt 
my courage." 

" Tush ! tush ! " impatiently, from Sebastien, 
" We are not concocting sentiments. Look here ! 
There is one terrible way out of this difficulty If 
you have faith in me to swear to me by all that is 
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sacred jou will go through the ordeal with me^ and 
that JOU will never breathe a word to human ear on 
the subject^ the game may still remain in our hands ; 
but I warn you that no two freebooters ever went 
forth on a more desperate venture than we shall be 
bent upon. I am ready to face all that adversity 
can devise to my discomfort. I have never enjoyed 
the world as you have. Por yourself, then, rather 
than for myself, I speak.^^ 

" Speak, speak ! brother." 

" Swear ! '' 

Jules solemnly lifted his right arm in the manner 
of witnesses in French law courts, and, in the most 
sacred form, swore to be obedient and silent. 

Then his brother drew him into a comer, and 
whispered his plot. We shall know something more 
of it later ; and why, as he listened to his brother's 
whispers, Jules sobbed like a beaten child. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The relations between Edmond and Antoine, the 
condactor of the diligence that connected Beaore- 
gard and adjacent towns with Paris^ had been the 
subject of several gossips between Mdme. Souchet 
and the Big Corporal. 

" It will end badly/' the Corporal would declare. 
And then he would dip his lump of sugar in the 
dram of brandy his admiring hostess had given him, 
and enter into long, if not very clear, descriptions of 
the plots and clubs which accompanied the Con- 
sulate and the Empire. 

" Bayonets for these skulking clubmen — that has 
always been my maxim : ay, and Fve acted up to it 
more than once.'' The Big Corporal looked very 
big, and still munched his sugar between his 
toothless gums. 

"I'm sure the village is insupportable," the 
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tridow said, "quite insupportable. The most mys- 
terious things are going on. / say nothings but I 
must confess that I donH like it. I don't feel easy. 
My mind's not at rest. Fm uncomfortable.'* 
Mdme. Souchet exhibited the strength of her emo- 
tion by presenting it in five or six shapes. Thus, 
when she was very cold, she described herself as far 
from warm, very far indeed; quite chilly; shaking 
with the cold; petrified with the frost; cold as a 
stone, as ice, as marble. 

There was that in the village of Beauregard 
which would have given uneasy moments to a 
stronger head than that of Widow Souchet. The 
outrage at the chS.teau had alarmed everybody, but it 
had not disgusted twenty persons. The insolent 
bearing of the Count, who had threatened to fire at 
the first man he saw within gunshot of his door, was 
talked about, until cowherds and ploughmen gnashed 
their teeth and swore that they would be revenged. 
The Cure could hardly contain his indignation when 
he found the tricolor floating from the steeple of his 
little church. The Mayor, a small farmer, was in the 
utmost perplexity for days, and at last made off to 
his sous prefecture, to learn what he was to do. 
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Edmond remained steadily at his business throngh- 
out the day. He possibly kept his spirits up by express- 
ing a wish that he had an aristocrat's head upon his 
anvil, accompanying the wish with tremendous blows 
upon the red-hot iron he was shaping; but this 
harmless refreshment kept him at work and out of 
harm. Outwardly the village had resumed its calm. 
The breaking of the chAteau windows had not been 
followed with grave results. The Cur^ from his 
pulpit, had exhorted his congregation to keep order, 
and to await the result of passing events with calm 
resignation. The rustics looked as vacant and obe- 
dient as sheep, and, in orderly fashion as usual, went 
to the harvesting. 

One part of Beauregard only was silent and still. 
The Count de Capelle had kept his word. On the 
morrow of the outrage on his premises he had dis- 
charged all his farm servants, bidding them return 
when they brought the offenders, in custody, before 
him. Old Henri had implored his master to recall 
this harsh verdict. All these men would be thrown 
idle upon the commune; they would go away in 
anger, and fall the easy prey of those villagers who 
were already disaffected. The Count waved his hand 
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impatiently^ and bade Henri do his daty. Henri 
was intrusted with the care of paying the men their 
wages ; and^ as the last of them retired, he tied his 
leather bag tightly, muttering to himself, " This will 
end badly!'' 

The dozen men who were thrown out of employ 
by the Count's rigid adherence to his word, had wages 
to spend. One or two went home, cursing brawlers 
and revolutionary singers, and the like; but, as 
Henri had wisely foretold, the majority tarried in the 
village, and found their way to the Bon Voyageur. 
Tlie Widow Souchet, although she was likely to make 
some good days' receipts, was not gracious in her 
manner of receiving the Count's dismissed servants. 
As they discussed iheir grievances, she told them 
that they had themselves and Edmond to thank. 
When people would not mind their own business, 
and got improper ideas about their betters, and went 
drinking and singing under windows, and talked 
about rights and wrongs, while they had plenty to 
eat and drink, such people deserved to come to a bad 
end. There was that Edmond there, who had lost 
the Count's custom for ever, because he would not 
be decently civil to the gentleman's children. Vir- 
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ginie bad told her all aboat it ; and sbe would rather 
beliere Yirginie than the whole pack of them. 
Then some of them must go and break the eh&teau 
windows — uncivil devils that they were ! Well, they 
wonld soon find their mistake out, and she would not 
spare a grain of pity for one of them. 

The men received the widow's vehement address 
with jeers and whistling, and all the various ex- 
pressions of contempt which bumpkins who were not 
restrained by the laws of polite society, could invent. 
The Big Corporal told the lads that there was more 
truth in the widoVs words than they were prepared 
to relish. He should advise them to make their 
peace with their master on any terms, and return to 
their work. Every man who could live by his labour 
should be content with his lot. Suppose he had 
been insolent to his General because he had not 
champagne at mess every day, why, he would have 
been shot like a dog, and he would have deserved his 
fate. Edraond entered. He was quiet in manner, 
and merely nodded to the company. He asked the 
labourers from the castle what kind of a dav^s work 
they had done. 

''Just such a day's work as you would have cut 
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out for them/^ Widow Souchet called from the next 
room. 

'' Silence, baggage V' Edmond growled. " When 
petticoats turn prophets^ times have come to a pretty 
pass!'' 

"Coarse brute!" the Big Corporal gnmted^ to 
himself. 

The ch&teau labourers recounted, with all possible 
redundancy of detail, the conduct the Count had 
pursued towards them. 

'^ And pray/' Edmond asked, ''pray what do you 
intend to do?'' 

"What," cried the widow, interrupting again, 
"what to do? Why, to go home to their families, 
honest men. Thafs what they mean to do !" 

Edmond went straightway to the door, and 
slammed it, saying, "These are not times for 
women's gabble." 

The Big Corporal, vexed beyond endurance, 
called the blacksmith an ignorant boor: to which 
compliment Edmond replied, " Driveller !" 

Edmond proceeded to show his injured neigh- 
bours how they should vindicate their rights. He 
was not the open counsellor of vengeance; but he 
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showed them the Count's crops rotting in the fields^ 
his cattle straying, and weeds getting the victory 
everywhere. He would advise them to read him a 
lesson by declining to return, to work themselves, and 
by preventing others from taking their places. These 
angry men were easily convinced that the Count was 
their natural enemy, and that the time had come 
when he might be fought with advantage. 

When Edmondpeft them, he rubbed his hands on 
his way home, and said to himself, ''A brave 
company of recruits! Thanks, Count de Capelle; 
thanks ! " 

The blacksmith lifted his latch, calling here and 
there a "Good night" to a neighbour, with his 
wonted cheeriness. Sleep came upon the village, 
and the moon rcise and dipped below the horizon, 
while all was quiet as the Valley of Death. It was 
not more than an hour after midnight when the latch 
of the blacksmith's shop was stealthily lifted, and a 
man, dressed in the sheepskin of a shepherd, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, crept forth, and crouched — 
listening. There was not a deeper silence in the 
narrow home where his father was sleeping, in the 
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churchyard hard by, than that which wrapped the 
slumbers of the good folk of Beauregard. A ring of 
light, idint and misty, was round the horizon, but 
the dome of heaven sent little light to the earth. 
It was a right craftily-chosen hour for a secret 
meeting ; for the evil-doer who had a crime to plot ; 
for the chain-oppressed who had planned escape ; or 
for the sweet exchange of love-tokens — guardians, 
and fathers, and mistresses being sunk deep in their 
first sleep. 

Whither, in this still and solemn hour, could 
Edmond be stealing ? He walked rapidly along in 
the black shadows of the trees, pausing from time to 
time to listen. He was as calm as when at his forge 
he fashioned a plough-horse-shoe. Once clear of 
the village, he drew out a leather tobacco-pouch, 
plugged his pipe, and, with a flint, lit it. He now 
pushed smartly forward. Some hounds barked in the 
distance. Edmond turned towards the sound, shook 
his stick, and muttered, " Wait awhile I^' He was 
bent on no amiable errand. About a mile from 
Beauregard he turned to the right, along a cart- 
track that penetrated to the heart of a forest, for the 

convenience of the wood-merchants. Arrived at an 
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opening wherein tlie fallen timber lay in mighty black 
stacks, he halted, looked cautiously round about, 
whistled twice, and then, not being answered, sate 
upon an elm-trunk to finish his pipe. In a few 
minutes he became very impatient, and glanced 
anxiously ahead. He was on business that became 
darkness, and day would break shortly. 

At the sound of breaking branches and crisp 
footsteps upon the dry brushwood he started, bent 
forward, and repeated the double whistle. It was 
answered. 

Edmond thrust his pipe into his belt, grasped his 
stick, and advanced in the direction whence the sound 
of footsteps had proceeded. He saw the glimmer of 
a lantern swinging in a man's hand. 

" A lantern ! '' Edmond muttered. " The fool ! '' 
Two blouses presently reached the spot where 
Edmond was standing. 

^^ You are late, Antoine,'^ Edmond said. 
Antome was disguised in a peasant's blue, like 
his comoanion. Widow Souchet, it would seem, was 
not far from tne truth when she suspected that there 
were relations which never met the day, between 
Edmond and the conductor or guard of the diligence. 
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The gentleman (pointing to his companion) 
detained me" said Antoine. 

Edmond bowed to the second blouse. And then 
the three fell into a rapid^ serious^ and^ at times^ 
an angry conversation. The "Gentleman" who 
accompanied Antoine took the lead. He asked 
Edmond a hundred searching questions. Was he 
sure of his men ? Were they bold, resolute — ^to be 
depended upon? Had he warmed their courage? 
Would they follow him ? Edmond replied that he 
was not an infant. If his word was worth nothing, 
there was an end of the business. Antoine must 
have told the Gentleman that he (Edmond) was a 
patriot, not a man whose cudgel could be hired. If 
others wanted pay he could not help it. The 
Gentleman desired to know whether he knew his 
fellows. Did he know his own mother ? 

" Enough I " said the Gentleman. " Now listen. 
The night after to-morrow, at midnight, will you be 
here?'' 

Edmond vowed that there should not be a single 
truant. 

" Eor the wine and brandy Antoine will make 
arrangements. Depend upon them.'' 
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''Good!'' said Edmond. "Both will be 
necessary. But nothing must come from the 
village. You understand, Antoine ? '' 

''We understand perfectly/' the Gentleman 
replied. 

" The torches we'll make here. Bring the pitch 
with you." 

The Gentleman then took Edmond by the hand 
warmly, and said, "Brave patriot! you are an 
honour to our society. These men of yours must be 
kept in excellent temper : you must be their wet- 
nurse, and here is the wherewithal." 

A canvass bag, heavy with silver, was dropped 
into the blacksmith's hands. " You will be remem- 
bered, and will be rewarded and protected." 

Edmond bowed, and thrust the bag into his 
pocket. Antoine glanced towards the sky. 

" The light is coming." 

"Bah!" cried the Gentleman. "Then we are 
no longer safe. All is agreed, my brave feUow ? " 

Edmond assented. 

Antoine drew a bottle from his breast, and 
offered it first to his companion. 

The Gentleman sipped, and cried, " Success I " 
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'^ Success ! " echoed Edmond and Antoine^ as 
they successively grasped the bottle. 

And the three hastily parted. 

The hounds at the ch&teau were still barking 
when Edmond glided swiftly homeward. " Aj, ay, 
bark away!'' the blacksmith muttered. ''A few 
hours, and we shall see who can bite ! '' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Edmond was at his work betimes. The ring of 
his hammer smote upon the ears of Mdme. Souchet 
before she had thrown open the doors of the Bon 
Voyageur for the da/s business. Edmond chirped^ 
and whistled^ and sang^ and rallied every passer-by. 
Work appeared to be the delight of his soul. The 
Big Corporal went limping past. Impossible in his 
case to '^ shoulder his cratch and show how fields 
were won/' 

" What ! Corporal, laying siege to the Bon 
Voyageur early, eh?'' cried Edmond. ^'The 
enemy's stirring, and ready." 

The corporal granted a good moraing, and 
passed on. Edmond sent a few epithets — too strong 
for polite ears — ^in the rear of the old soldier. 

By six o'clock there was an unusual stir through- 
out Beauregard. Some twenty miners arrived, arm- 
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in-ann^ singing. One or two of them walked btfore 
the forge^ and rallied Edmond on his industry. The 
blacksmith continued at his work as he talked to his 
visitors. Thej told him that their master had blown 
ont the fires^ and that they were left without work. 
Edmond told them that there was no man on the 
Count de Capelle^s premises, and that they would 
do well to apply to his Highness. 

"What, take the bread out of our neighbour's 
mouths ! That would never do.*' 

The Count would possibly give them a loaf and 
some cider. 

''We're not beggars ! '' the miners shouted. 

''There would be no harm in testing the hospi- 
tality of the ch&teau,'* Edmond suggested. ''It 
was the bounden duty of him who had bread to feed 
the hungry. Let them ask the Cure whether this 
was not a Christian precept.*' 

The men departed singing, and found their way 
to the door of the Bon Voyageur. Edmond watched 
them, laughing the while. 

The workmen whom the Count had cast off, 
lounged wearily and angrily about the village. 
Erom time to time they gossipped with the black- 
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smith ; but only one or two entered his shed. With 

these he had rapid conferences. While he talked to 

them^ and they replied in an under tone^ he still 

wielded his hammer. Money passed among them, 

and then they departed, bearing a few companions 

% 

with them. 

" Be cautious; and bid them to the — — , You 
understand me ! " 

The miners grew very boisterous at the Bon 
Voyageur as the day wore on. Mdme. Souchet was 
in despair. She said that she would go down on her 
knees to them; she would make them a present of a 
mug of ale all round; they might take what they 
pleased, if they would only go in peace, and leave a 
poor widow to earn her honest living. The Cure 
passed, and remonstrated with the roysterers; but 
they told him to go about his business, aad preach 
to the old women. He walked hastily home — he 
said to pray for them. Here was a loud and general 
shout of derision. The Big Corporal essayed his 
powers of persuasion. An octogenarian, feeble- 
voiced and lame, talking to tipsy miners in their 
prime ! He was advised to be quiet, and to keep all 
his eloquence for the Widow Souchet. There would 
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be wine left for the wedding. It was in the height 
of the damoor that a stalwart fellow^ and with a 
Bardolph nose^ vowed he would kiss the lady 
before he left; that the lady^ in her exasperation 
muttered something about to-morrow and the 
dragoons. 

" To-morrow ! The dragoons I" Every man 
present stared at his neighbour. A little fellow^ 
more irascible than the.rest^ seized Widow Souchet 
by the arm, and, grinding his teeth most ungallantly 
near her honourable nose, declared that he would eat 
her if she did not explain herself. 

At this moment some of the men who had been 
gossiping with Edmond entered the house. 

The clink, clink, of Edmond^s hammer sounded 
throughout, as evenly as a Quaker's pulse. 

'' Friends ! Friends ! What is it ? '' said the 
foremost of the new-comers, one Jacques Parot, the 
shoemaker, or rather, the sabotmaker. 

" The dragoons ! Th^ dragoons ! '' the miners 
shouted. 

'' The dragoons ! and where, pray ? '* Jacques 
asked, folding his arms by way of making himself 
impressive. 
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"Ask this woman here?*' the irascible little 
miner answered. 

" Pooh ! There are no dragoons^ because there 
is no reason for dragoons. Widow Souchet^ wine all 
round.^' 

Mdme. Souchet hesitated^ but Jacques stamped 
with his wooden shoes, and repeated his order. He 
then turned to pacify the group, he and his com- 
panions. They drank the wine, and filled their 
pipes from the shoemaker's pouch. Whereupon the 
boisterous miners were persuaded by Jacques and his 
sober companions to take a walk, and discuss their 
grievances like rational men, not shout and quarrel 
over them like schoolboys. 

CUnk, clink, went Edmond^s hammer ; and when 
the sun was low in the west, the brawny worker had 
still a horseshoe to make. 

Night came slowly as night comes upon men who 
have dreadful work in hand to be done by favour of 
the darkness. Edmond went, as usual, to the Bon 
Voyageur, and smoked, and talked, and even sang a 
song, in amiable mood. Jacques Parot dropped in 
with a few companions. A miner or two were of the 
party. All were quiet and cheerful, and the widow 
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was delighted. Not a word was passed between 
Jacques and Edmonds but they both rallied the Big 
Corporal, telling him that there was not a whisper 
about the return of the Bonaparte. Edmond retired 
early, as was his custom; and the widow even 
deigned to smile upon him as he paid his score. He 
hummed on his way home, and cast his cheery " Gt)od 
night ! '' right and left. 

Once in his home-a solitary place, for he had 
neither wife, nor child, nor sister — he sat by his 
forge fire — that was still warm, although he had 
damped it— and smoked haxd at his pipe. Never 
yet did man in cold blood meditate an evil deed that 
he had not moment's of vague fear— when his brow 
grew wet and cold ; when he bit his lip and clenched 
his hands, and felt that a chasm was opening at his 
feet. A vague, wondering fear this, natural to the 
stoutest heart. Edmond had nerves of iron — an eye 
that would not have blinked when fixed upon a 
cannon's throat. He was one of those fiery, feU 
peasants who start, in periods of social convulsion, 
from the wayside; and getting cunning, and even at 
times wisdom, from the strength of their passions — 
a very animal, but with that in him for evil which 
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the king of the forest has not. Of rustic cruelties in 
civil conflict how many freezing instances may we 
not gather from chroniclers of French revolutions ? 
Not many months from this time in which our pre- 
sent business lies, in the streets of Lyons, wives and 
children shall start from lanes to hack the wounded 
dragoons their savage lords have stoned from the 
housetops. Edmond sate in close darkness, review- 
ing the work he had taken in hand. He would not 
show a light through his shutters to any villager 
who might be passing by. He must remain, dark 
in his lair, until the hour sounded, when, with velvet 
footstep, a dagger cushioned in its softness, he might 
set forth and fall upon his sleeping prey. The hours 
lagged. In very weariness of mind and muscle 
Edmond fell asleep. He slept but little, for his great 
chest heaved with the weight and terror of his 
dreams. He woke, and believed that he had passed 
hours, and that the longed-for time had come. He 
caught the baying of the hounds at the chateau, and 
he growled and muttered between his teeth, and felt 
savage as a weasel in a trap. Again he filled his 
pipe, and doggedly sate upon his stool, and blew the 
smoke into the darkness, riveting his eyes upon the 
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sparks in the pipe-bowl, for in this hour these were 
companions. Then with his flint he lit a match near 
his little dock^ and caught the direction of the hands. 
It was time, at any rate^ to make preparations. He 
fumbled for his sheepskins^ bound some leather over 
his boots^ bound a cotton handkerchief so tight 
about his shaggy head that it looked little more than 
half its usual size, thrust two parcels of smuggled 
Belgian tobacco in his breast, a bundle of matches, 
and his large flint. He now felt strong as a lion, 
for he was not waiting in repose; he was on his 
errand. 

He stole forth, empty-handed; he had neither 
firearm nor bludgeon with him. The cunning of the 
fox was in the heart of the man. He was careful 
that even his shadow should not fall athwart the road. 

He was not first at the place of meeting this 
time. As he approached he perceived two or three 
lanterns dancing among the trees. He could hear 
voices and catch the shadows of moving men. 

''Out with the lights !'' cried Edmond, as he 
pushed into the midst of the group. " In a wood, 
let it be as thick as a man^s hair, you can see a light 
for miles.'' 
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''Welcome, Edmond!" said Antoine. Then, 
turning to his companions, ''Do as he tells you. 
We must be merry by the light of the stars." 

Among Antoine^s companions was the Gentleman 
of the previous night. This mysterious personage 
grasped Edmond^s hand, and told him he knew he 
was a man of his word. 

" Or I should not have been a member of the 
honourable Society of" 

" Hush ! " the stranger whispered. " On errands 
like these every word is a new danger." 

" You are right," Edmond answered. 

Then Jacques advanced and whispered, " We may 
depend upon all." 

All meant the three or four dozen louts who were 
scratching their ears at Jacqueses heels. None were 
from Beauregard; Jacques was too cunning to choose 
from the neighbourhood of his own nest. 

" I have left the fellows in the village wild with 
rage and brimmed with wine. The miners are ca- 
rousing at the Halte, where ifs certain the tidings 
will reach them betimes. There is a peppery little 
fellow among them who has a tongue of fiame^ and 
who seems to hate everybody and everything." 
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*' Grood I '* said Edmond. '' You are sure of the 
men here ? " 

'' Certain; for a word from me would send the lot 
to Tonlon.'' 

Here the gentleman interposed — the night was 
short, and all most be done while the east was dark. 

Edmond and Jacques hereupon tapped the wine, 
and offered tobacco and unlimited drink to the men. 
These did ample justice to the vintage. The cask 
was carefully hidden under a stack of wood, and had 
been conveyed to the spot under some trusses of 
straw. 

*' Come— come, my men; we have little time to 
spare, and much to drink. Let us make merry 
before we go to work.'* 

Edmond remained at the cask, incessantly draw- 
ing off mugs of the ruby Bordeaux. The conspirators 
stared and winked at one another, and clattered mugs 
together, and filled the air with the fumes of the 
Belgian tobacco, which the French north country- 
man enjoys greatly. 

The Gentleman remarked, in an under tone, to 
Edmond that he did not drink. Edmond answered 
that he needed no wine to nurse his courage. 

VOL. D. I 
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''Bat we most diink with oar fiieads." The 
gentleman took a beaker, and raised it aloft before 
the group. 

''Friends/' he said^ speaking in an mider-tone^ 
"A gh>rions revolation has been accomphshed. 
Henceforth we are equals — ^we are brothers. These 
men kK)ked giants when we were upon our knees : 
boi we have regained our feet. If there still be a 
few proud oppressors of the poor^ let us root them 
out. Let justice be done to one and all in the sacred 
name of liberty. He who would Utc a life of luxury 
by grinding the bones of the workman — ^he who in- 
solently believes that the grip of the poor man's 
hand soils his nobility — let him have a care ! " 

The chateau hounds bayed mournfully in the dis- 
tance. The Gentleman faced the sounds then raised 
his arm menacingly — 

" Count Baptiste de Capelle, proud daughter of 
the haughty des Vceux, beware ! Sleep, while the 
hour approaches. You chase your servants like ver- 
min from your gates : but the vermin are not dead. 
Your slaves of yesterday will front you — men, to-night. 
Do you ask mercy ? You shall have the measure of 
it you have distributed, and no more. You dispense 
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justice with the air of conquerors, sending innocent 
men forth to starve: you wash from your children 
the taint of village brats. It is well : but the worms 
are rising under your footsteps. Aristocrats ! the 
people, aft'Cr years of oppression^ come to speak with 
you — ^to show you how mighty is the arm you have 
so long held in bondage ! " 

The Gentleman raised the beaker to his lips and 
emptied it. The company followed his example. 
Jacqueses followers grinned and shook hands, and 
nodded ; and, with uncouth manner, exhibited their 
delight. The speech had the best effect. Incen- 
diaries became avenging angels. The snare was 
cleverly conceived. Its appeal to the vanity of the 
poor inflamed rustics was irresistible. They were to 
be the righteous bearers of a sword of flame that was 
to rid the earth of a pestilence. In the name of 
Liberty yet another evil deed was to be done ! 

The men set to their task with a will. Edmond 

stuffed their pockets with his choice tobacco ; and I 

am much mistaken if the Gentleman did not contrive 

to slip some substantial token of regard into every 

man's hand. More wine, and then forward ! before 

the mantle of night is lifted from the heavens. 

i2 
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The groap separated into two parties ; one led by 
Edmond and one by Jacqnes. They carried with 
them all materials necessary to their end. The wood 
in which the meeting was held^ stretched to the rear 
of the ch&teau. It was arranged that Edmond 
should foUow the hedges to the front of the premises, 
this being the more perilous way ; while Jacqnes led 
his men through the circuitous paths of the forest, 
under cover of the trees. The Grentleman accompanied 
Jacques's party, but suddenly left it before it had 
gained the open near the house. Both parties knew 
well how to avoid the kennel, where the hounds kept 
up a constant moaning. Both were equally cautious 
and eciually determined. The plan was well matured. 
The stacks of wood in the courtyard, the massive 
wooden doors and wooden shutters in the front, the 
side-doors of old wood, that led to the old oaken 
staircases, were all conveniently disposed Not a soul 
was stirring. The clouds were heavy, the wind was 
light and playful. Jacques cast some pitched sticks 
into the wood cellar, while his companions lighted the 
stacks. Edmond set lights under the doors and 
shutters, and contrived to poke flaming wood into the 
lumber-room. 
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Enough that the end which these desperate men 
had agreed to accomplish, was coolly and cleverly 
worked out. Within the walls of the ch&teau about 
fifteen human creatures were resting, unconscious 
that they lay, calm and sleeping, upon their funeral 
pile. There were innocents in the nursery, with their 
dimpled cheeks pressed upon their chubby hands, who 
would never touch again the hoops that were lying in 
the hall, nor the little shoes that lay by their cots. 
Henri's many years of faithful service would receive 
their reward this night ; and an honest man the less 
would behold to-morrow's sunrise. 

Edmond and Jacques met and walked together 
round the chdteau, wliile their companions crept back 
to the woods. The fire was peeping out and 
crackling on all sides. 

"They'll fare like wasps in their nest," said 
Edmond. "And now home; the men understand 
their business." 

" And will stick to it." 

The two men then retreated, rapidly skulking 
along the hedges to the village. As they parted 
Edmond said to his companion, " Mind, at the first 
alarm be ready. I will not keep you waiting long." 
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''Never fear, Edmond. Down with the aris- 
tocrats ! '' 

The two men slily entered their respective cottages, 
and went to bed, bat not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When the Count dismissed his farm-servants he 
gave strict orders to Henri and Virginie not to go 
beyond the park-gates on any pretext whatever. 
*^The ungrateful dogs shall come back on their 
knees/' said Count Baptiste to his wife^ while he 
amused himself with screwing and unscrewing his 
guns and pistols. Ungrateful ! There were sins 
that lay at the doors of many of these humble tillers 
of the soil. They had snared birds^ filched eggs from 
hen-roosts, dabbled in Belgian contraband tobacco, 
ill-treated dumb animals, used foul language, and they 
had staggered home under the influence of the grape. 
The nature of these men was dull, impenetrable. 
They had lived, bent over the steamy furrows about 
Beauregard, and were familiar with worms rather 
than with their own species. They were, indeed, of 
the earth, earthy. But how they had wronged their 
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lofty master was not easily discoverable. He had 
paid them tail wages ; but, on their part, they had 
done a fair days' work. The Connt had enabled 
them to buy black bread and to kill a pig for their 
families ; while they had filled his granaries, stocked 
his gardens, and kept his peaches to ripen, spotless^ 
upon his sun-kissed walls. Although it must appear 
to the unprejudiced observer that the Count had not 
the worst side of the bargain : a life of idle ease, repaid 
by the enjoyment of every luxury he could desire- 
instead of incessant labour in frost and heat, repaid 
by four walls of baked mud, and fare that his CSount- 
ship's favourite horse would disdain — ^he must needs 
believe that the labourers on his estate were bound to 
follow him as his hounds followed him, and to bless 
the hand that enabled them, after a da/s labour, to 
eat sorrel soup under a leaky thatch. 

Augustine, the Count's rich wife, was of her 
husband's opinion on this point. And no wonder. 
She had been in the habit of patronising people 
throughout her life. When she had trundled her 
hoop, or skipped under the broad-spread chestnuts of 
%\iQ Tuilleries gardens, her movements had been 
watched by two Normandy nurses. She had learned 
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religion^ not among the people^ but apart, in the 
midst of budding duchesses and countesses, at the 
aristocratic convent of the Sacr^ CoBur. She had 
been used to regard the serving-people about her as 
of a class created to serve hers ; and she expected a 
gracious word from her highness to a domestic to be 
repaid with the gratitude her poodle showed for a 
Bheims buscuit. By nature indolently good-natured, 
Augustine was often pleased to be open and talkative 
with aU about her. When Virginie fell ill, the 
Countess asked most affectionately about the poor 
nurse — and sent her own doctor to her ; as the Count, 
when he was in a good temper, would chatter famiharly 
with Henri. The crepd of man and wife was one, in 
social arrangements. They both hated every sign 
the middle or working classes gave that times were 
changing; and, to quote Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, that the world, being past its infancy, 
would no longer "be contented wifh spoonmeat/' 
They would have been the kindest and most conde- 
scending of slaveowners. 

Nor is their race extinct now, swiftly as the world 
has spun "down the ringing grooves of change,'' 
since Louis Philippe mounted his horse in tumultuous 



I 
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Paris^ and promised his countrymen all his foolish, 
card-playing old relative had denied them. Behind 
the Chamber of Deputies and round about the Church 
of St. Sulpice there are great gloomy gateways, where 
a shrivelled race nurses in hereditary ruins the preju- 
dices that, happily for France, have disappeared out 
of her healthy blood. They savagely eye the busy 
ministries round about them, where the tricolor is 
held in the claws of the eagle, and wonder — foolish 
dotards and dullards that they are! — whether the 
white flag will presently bring them back to the notice 
of the world. 

Stem, and resolute, and silent. Count Baptiste 
waited while his discharged servants prepared to 
crawl back to his outraged presence on their knees. 
He had not received one word from his brothers 
since he answered that letter from the Eue Bichelieu 
in which Sebastien had, in despair, besought 
him to do a brotherly service. He was in doubt as 
to the turn affairs had taken in Paris. He had 
taken one precaution, and this at the beseeching of 
his wife. By a trusty messenger he had dispatched 
a note to the Sub-Prefect of the department, request- 
ing the protection of a few gendarmes, to be sent 
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late at night, and across country, that the villagers 
might not be aware of their arrival. No answer had 
come to his application. The messenger had returned 
with the nnsatisfactorj news that the town was in a 
most dangerous state of excitement, that the work- 
men were parading the streets, and that he could see 
only a porter at the Prefecture. The Count was 
the more careful of his arms and more precise in his 
directions to Henri. 

The children played about their mother's boudoir, 
climbed upon their father^s knee, and wondered a 
thousand times why they might not go out with hoop 
or skipping-rope. Virginie told them that there were 
naughty people outside. Their mother soothed them 
with promises and sweetmeats. Their father told 
them they were too young to understand ; but they 
were not satisfied. The bright eyes of children are 
quick to see anything that is strange in the manner 
of those whom they love. Deceived for a moment 
by words of consolation or by hypocritical smiles, 
they return again and again when the cloud settles 
on the loved face — eloquent questioners who speak 
not, but whose stare searches deep and gives a new 
keenness to distress or danger. It was when the 
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laughing boy — hope of her haughty house — stole to 
her knees and looked earnestly into her dark, mys- 
terious eyes, that Augustine de Capelle felt all the 
danger of the position in which her husband and 
children were placed. Her passionate embrace, ac- 
companied by a few tears that would well out upon 
the bo/s little hands, only made him look more in- 
quisitively at her. Her husband assured her twenty 
times a day that she exaggerated the gravity of their 
position. 

'^ It is true that the villains came to our doors 
the other night,^^ said he, " but I think the reception 
I gave them lias taught them a lesson they will not 
easily forget. The mob is always cowardly. The 
blood is bad, and curdles at the approach of 
danger/' 

'^ But think of our children, dear Baptiste,'' the 
Countess answered, as every mother would answer. 
" Their father knows how to protect them/' The 
Count remained busy with the guns. 

" I confess I should like to hear the tramp of 
the gendarmes through the wood,'' Virginie said to 
her mistress. 

^^ The Count says we have nothing to fear," the 
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Countess answered. She would not be weak before 
her domestic. 

When bedtime approached every part of the 
ch&teau was secured. The servants who remained 
were instructed how to act at the first signal of 
alarm. One servant was left to keep watch within 
throughout the night. The Count placed his guns 
and pistols by his couch. The children's beds were 
made in their mother's pretty boudoir. 

The Count and Countess retired to their room^ 
and remained long after their estabUshment had 
gone to rest, discussing the situation of themselves 
and the country. 

'^ My dear,'' said the Count, on a certain night 
described in the last chapter. " My dear, look ratio- 
nally at events. Even these shopkeepers have had 
enough of revolutions and dmeutes. The rising of 
the mob is the signal for putting the shutters up. 
The shopkeeper looks to his till before everything. 
His profits govern his principles. These traders will 
not allow the working men to have the upper hand 
again, depend upon it." 

"Yes, yes," the Countess answered, regarding 
the case only as it might directly affect her and hers. 
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the shopkeepers, may keep the King on his throne; 
but we may be ruined-murdered-in the meantime. 
The gendarmes have not come. Something frightfal 
must be going on in the town.'' 

'' Or/' the Count answered, "the riots being sup- 
pressed everywhere, the Sub-Prefect may think, and 
with reason, that our rustics have returned to their 
work in a proper spirit ; as they must and shall 
return to it. I shall know who are the culprits, and 
will have them punished." 

Augustine shook her head and stole into her 
boudoir to have a peep at her sleeping children. 
Sleep gently and soundly, with dreams of the angels, 
or with thoughts no more sinful than of pouting 
over little lessons to be committed to memory ! 
Happy state of confidence ! so frail and so trustful. 
The innocent child, its cherub cheek upon its clasped 
hands, waits the crime of men who are to destroy it, 
happily as it has waited from its cradle the loving 
arms of the nurse who has lifted it o' mornings from 
its sleep, and surprised its heavy eyelids with a kiss. 
Fond and anxious mother, with the devouring eyes, 
black and lustrous; your fair hands have cause to 
tremble as they adjust the dainty covering over the 
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precions limbs of your noble boy. He dreams not 
that there are wild men drinking in yonder wood, 
and plotting harm to him and yon. Your arms have 
been the shield on which he has rested, and he knows 
not that harm can come to him, while you and his 
sire, and the good nurse snoring at his feet, are by. 
You are his world : and he went to sleep, his whole 
world smiling upon him. It may be happiness even 
to remember this, and to have this memory only in 
the days to come. 

How it happened that in the dead of the night, 
the hour for the vigilant watchman to strain ears and 
eyes, no eye was wakeful, and that the conspirators, 
whom we have marked already successful in their 
fell design, startled none within the chdteau, is an 
accident past explanation. The tomb has sealed this 
secret from the world. The tender mother was 
sleeping also ; then, wherefore cast suspicion on the 
hired watchman ? The husband by his comely bride 
was sleeping, while death was stealing in the dark 
night round the household; armed with fire and 
poniard, and not inclined to leave the night^s work 
undone. 

The flames twisted and crawled, and darted at 
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every door ; volames of smoke rose like grand faneral 
feathers^ from the wood-stacks. The wind canght 
the flames and they mnrmared to a gentle roar, low 
and monmfrd. Will no sleeper awake and save the 
precious lives within ? Man's wickedness is provi- 
dent. Ballet and dagger are provided for the wake- 
ful who may pass the flaming threshold. 

Some tramps, passing by accident, as it was said 
afterwards, through the village, saw the rushing 
flames and the clouds of black smoke. The villagers 
of Beauregard were alarmed. They rushed like 
frightened rats from their holes. 

" Where is the blacksmith ?*' shouted one of the 
tramps; ''he will be able to break the doors open. 
Quick! — quick I" 

A dozen men went to Edmond's hut and ham- 
mered at his door. He growled from within, sleepy 
and angry. 

''Bah!" he muttered, when he was besought to 
run to the chateau and carry hammers, &c., with 
him, for it was on fire. He came forth slowly, amid 
cries of impatience from the bystanders; whereupon 
one or two seized his hammers and rushed forward. 
Edmond, in the end, followed. 
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Crowds of peasants, miners, and others from the 
neighbourhood soon gathered about the burning 
building, shouting, knocking at the blazing doors 
and windows, and calling upon the Count and 
his servants to save themselves. The chief force 
of the mob was directed against the principal 
entrance. Here the hammering was from the arms 
of Edmond and his companions. "We shall 
save them yet ! *' he cried — " Harder, boys, 
harder V 

The doors feU back sheeted with flame. The hall 
within was a furnace. Dense volumes of smoke 
burst forth, obscuring all, and the less adventurous 
of the crowd fell back. But the screams of women 
came from the building, and a few pushed forward. 
The Count, wild and horrorstruck, appeared with a 
child in his arms and a woman clinging to him— 
about them smoke reddened with flame. The roar 
of the flames, the screams and shouts of the specta- 
tors, rose ovet all. There was a sudden rush 
to the door where the Count had appeared. 
Some blows were given, said some people after- 
wards; but the Count never appeared again — nor 
he, nor his wife, nor that noble boy upon whom 
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a mother liad looked so aniionriy a few hours 
before. 

At that fatal doorway— a dozen people could 
prove it — appeared two men with Black 
Masks! 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

The gendarmes reached Beauregard the morning 
after the fire; while people, attracted from many- 
miles round, were still watching the hot and smoking 
ruins. Grangs of them were working hard to reach 
the spot where they hoped to find the remains of the 
unhappy family. Edmond was at the head of one 
of these gangs, and the shoemaker at the head of 
another. The women, with tears in their eyes, were 
admiring the two leaders, who were said to have 
behaved through the night like heroes. 

" Poor creatures ! And those dear, dear children !'' 
cried Widow Souchet, who could not be persuaded to 
leave the spot, and would not have been tempted had 
she been told that King Charles the Tenth was wait- 
ing for some hot wine at the Bon Voyageur. '^I 
think I see them trotting through the village with 
poor Virginie, in their pretty little boots. Many an 
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apple have I given them^ bless them ! They were as 
good as gold; they had not a fault; I never saw 
them crying or oat of temper ; they never said a rade 
word to Virginie. And there they lie — blessed little 
innocents — under those horrible ruins. They are 
angels, are they not. Sir ? " The widow turned to 
the Cure, who was standing by. 

''Be comforted/' the Cur^ answered; and his 
voice trembled as he spoke. '' May all of us have 
as good account to give of our lives as these poor 
people have taken with them. They were good 
Christians, and God, in his mercy, has taken them. 
But this is an evil day for Beauregard.'' 

"A day yet to be accounted for/' the Big Cor- 
poral interrupted. His staff shook as he pointed it 
to the blackened chateau walls. 

*' I shall always love Edmond from this moment," 
said Widow Souchet. "Doesn't he work like a lion? 
And as for Jacques, he'll kill himself." 

'' It is one of the torments of age that I must 
look on, as useless as that pebble." The poor old 
Corporal struck one with his staff. 

The gendarmes found room for their horses in 
the stables, and strode to the spot where the men 
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were at work. A hundred tongues answered their 
inquiries. There was nobody of the household left 
to tell anything, but every man^ woman, and child 
had a story to relate. The tramps who had raised the 
alarm in the village had disappeared. The gendarmes 
whispered among themselves. Widow Souchet heard 
a banging at her door^ looked out of window, and 
saw that the ch&teau was on fire. She asked the 
men whether the Count and his family were safe; 
but they ran to the doors of her neighbours without 
answering her. She could not see their faces ; but 
their voices were strange, quite strange — ^voices that 
she had never heard before — ^unknown voices. An- 
other woman was woke by the cry of " Pire ! '' but 
she was so fnghtened she could tell no more, except 
that her husband rose and ran away to offer his 
help. 

*' Who was here first ? *' the sergeant of the gen- 
darmes asked, looking acutely about him. 

Nobody knew. Every man said that when he 
reached the ch&teau there was a crowd. 

'* Were they strangers ? '^ 

"There were some strangers/' was the answer; 
but no man was certain tliat he should know them 
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again. The sergeant went up to Edmond^ who was 
still hard at his work with his companions. 

** What do you know of this ? " said the sergeant. 

Edmond leant upon his spade and, wiping his 
brow with the back of his hand, said, '^ Pm afraid, 
less than my neighbours.'' 

'' How is that ? " 

^' Why, you see, sergeant, I had had a very hard 
da/s work of it yesterday. I suppose I was in a 
heavy sleep when they came rattling at my door. 
When I got up, and into the road, I hardly knew 
what I was about, till I was told to get my hammers. 
Then they said that the chS.teau was on fire. 'Bah ! ' 
says I, and I got them, and some of us came on here 
together; and I have been here ever since. But 
there's no time for talking. We must get at 'em ; 
they're somewhere here." 

Edmond set to work again lustily. 

" Have none been saved ? " said the sergeant. 

Twenty voices answered, ''None ! " The sergeant 
looked puzzled, and went back to his men, with 
whom he remained in conference a few minutes. He 
then sent two men to make a minute inspection of 
the ruins, while two more went in the direction of 
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the wood. The sergeant then addressed himself to 
the Cur& 

'^ This is a most mysterious case. These tramps 
and the strange crowd are most unsatisfiactory ex* 
planations. Fm afraid there has been fonl work/' 

"Ah!" the Cnr^ answered; "if so, there must 
be demons in the world/' 

"Permit me. Sir, to speak with you/' 

The Cure and the sergeant moved apart ; while 
the villagers watched them with intense anxiety. 

"Had the Count any quarrel with his people?" 

" He was not popular in the village,'' said the 
Our^: "but, I will answer for it, none of my 
parishioners would have done this infamous thing." 

The sergeant was not diverted from his point. 

"Why was he unpopular? Because he was a 
nobleman ; or because he had quarrelled with some 
of his labourers — or what ?" 

"The Revolution has been heard of here, of 
course," the Cur^ answered, " and its bad influences 
have been felt; but judge how little capable these 
poor, ignorant country folk were of such a deed. 
There is the man who is the most furious Eepublican 
in the village," pointing to Edmond, who was still 
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working hard ; '^ and yet he has behaved more bravely 
than any man in the village. He has never ceased 
working.'' 

The sergeant scrutinised Edmond, and the Cur^ 
reproved him. "Your suspicions are unjust, Ser- 
jeant, take my word for it, I answer for that man. 
Not because he is devout, for he is not; but he has a 
brave heart, and I don't believe he is capable of 
harming a worm." 

The sergeant was eyeing Edmond still. 

''Come, come," the Cur^ continued, ''you will 
find nothing but what is admirable there. He is a 
great talker, but there's an end of it. That man, to 
my own knowledge, has been at his work in his 
smithy all day long. He and others have had their 
songs and noisy assemblies ; but he has been the first 
to bed. And now, you know, we must admire his 
patriotism." 

The sergeant tossed his head, and said nothing. 
The two gendarmes returned from their inspection of 
the premises. They reported] that every part of the 
building, save the solid walls, had been consumed. 
They could find no traces of incendiarism, nor of 
where the fire had originated. There were the 
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remains of one or two great stacks of wood, and these 
probably helped to complete the disaster. At the 
rear of the ch&teau the walls did not appear to be 
safe, and they were still so hot it was impossible to 
approach them. 

'^ And not a sonl saved to throw a light upon all 
this \" The sergeant looked at his wits' end. 

The men who had been sent into the wood 
returned in the course of an hour. They reported 
that they had found some newly broken boughs at 
intervals, but they could find no footsteps — the 
ground was so hard. The broken boughs were easily 
accounted for. The cows had strayed into the wood 
for shade, and were there still. 

'^ Very well, very well,'' said the sergeant, im- 
patiently. ''Keep your eyes about youj see that 
nothing is taken away, and, above aU, watch those 
men at work yonder." 

The sergeant took the villagers apart one by one, 
and questioned them. He remained at last with one, 
in eager conversation. This was a ploughboy — as 
dull as ever ploughboy was seen. 

"There was a great crowd at the doors when 
some of the inmates appeared ? " said the sergeant. 
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''You see, sergeant/' the ploughboy went on— 
^^you see, there was so much smoke and noise that 
we couldn^t see who it was ; there seemed to be two 
or three of them when the doors fell in. Every- 
body shouted and pushed to help them. I not 
being tall, couldH see very well. But when I 
jumped up, just as there was an awful shriek, 
I saw some arms lifted that seemed to hit at 
something/' 

" Ahl" cried the sergeant ; " and then " 

"And then I saw no more; for there was a 
crash/' 

" Did you notice any strangers ? '' 

" No, no,'' rubbing his shock head ; " Only " 

"Only what? Speak out, rascal!" said the 
sergeant. 

" Only a minute or two after some people pushed 
by me — knocked me over — " 

" Should you know them?" 

"Not a bit; but two of 'em — if not more— r 
had black things over their faces/ 
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A few days afterwards the Paris papers, having 
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described the death of Count Baptiste de Capelle 
and his family, added, in the manner of our 
neighbours, that ''Justice was informing herself." 
We shall learn, presently, what knowledge she 
gained. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The worst was over in Paris. The fury of the Eevo- 
lution was spent. It had been short and sharp. The 
three days of July had reaped a little army of mar- 
tjrs, who were to have their colomn in due time, 
that succeeding generations of Frenchmen might 
learn how their forefathers could fight for liberty. 
New men and new journals appeared. At sunset, 
along the Boulevards, loungers eagerly bought the 
evening papers, that they might know who was 
floating to the surface. 

It has been said that the eagle and the reptile 
can reach the apex of the pyramid; events discovered 
both at the summit. Brave defenders of freedom of 
speech and action, staunch haters of Polignac, true 
and good to the backbone, were there. By their 
side were mean timeservers, who had watched the 
opening of dirty ways and had crawled through 
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them. " Friend, take the bad with the good," says 
our cosmopolitan friend, who has seen everything 
and is able to look with equal placidity upon a wed- 
ding or a murder. ''It is a jumble, my boy, this 
life of ours. Don't turn cynic over it. In the very 
worst part of it, in Cain, whom you see with an up- 
lifted hand, there is a redeeming touch. He is not 
all bad. Never judge without reserve of any human 
action. The mean driveller, who is whining his way 
into employment of the men whom (as a spy) he 
dogged, in the enem/s employ, not many months 
ago, is not wholly lost. There are children of his 
who delight in his company and repay his affection, 
and would smite you, if they could, should you speak 
ill of him in their presence. Lies are not disgraceful 
in all countries ; nor is robbery. On the other hand, 
pull your heroes to pieces, you will find much rub- 
bish and rdttenness under the sublime contour. 
Tears have come from hearts of stone before now. 
Tour philanthropist who has wept over the woes of 
prisoners, has gone home to oppress and be the 
tyrant over his own son. There is no great block of 
marble that has no speck in it/' Connu I Granted. 
But, while these many people pace these Boulevards 
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in mournings weeping for brothers and husbands 
dead^ I mnst take leave to observe that, if I may not 
be a cjnic^ I shall throw my hat up and cheer when 
the noble and the good pass this way. Indeed, I 
have no wish to pull down temples that I may show 
that there are faults in their foundation. I see the 
bad and avoid and pity them ; but I shall not con- 
found them with the good, and judge the iudividual 
by the doctrine of averages. 

The worst was over in Paris, I repeat. A 
junior Bourbon had promised to respect a very 
liberal — a properly and justly liberal — charter. Fat 
Charles had been sent to play cards elsewhere, and 
would return no more. The Lieutenant-General, a 
King who had learned experience in many lands, 
and was as humble as his own valet, would be only 
the meek representative of the sovereignty of the 
people. He would not put the crown tlpon his head 
with his own hand, but would render a lasting obli- 
gation to the first blouse who would condescend to 
do this office for him. He was King of the French — 
not of France. He was sovereign, not by right 
Divine, but by the will of his subjects ; and he was 
their very humble servant. The goddess whom the 
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French had wooed with tears of bloody had come at 
last^ and had housed herself in the Tuileries. France 
was delighted with the new tenant of her palace. 
It was in this new sunshine that the paragraph 
described in the last chapter appeared in the Paris 
papers. 

Sebastien and Jules had remarked during their 
embarrassments^ that friends who had been in the 
habit of calling to breakfast with them^ had not 
called often of late. This was not a profound re- 
mark. The fellow with not more than an ounce 
added to the weight of a monkeys brain may guage 
his prosperity and his popularity (and it is difficult 
to distinguish between the two) by the state of his 
card-basket. Jules had remarked that when he sate 
over his absinthe at the great stockbrokers^ cafe op- 
posite the Eue Vivienne, feUows who had been in 
the habit of courting his society^ nodded^ and passed 
on. He had remarked an unwonted coldness in his 
reception at the billiard-room he had been in the 
habit of frequenting. The habitudes no longer 
appealed to him about foul or perfect strokes. 
Some ladies whom he knew very well, had not seen 
him in the Bois de Boulogne, although the wheels 
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of their carriages had ahnost touched his. Sebastien 
in his turn consented to allow, when pressed by 
Jules, that certain great financial dignitaries of his 
acquaintance, had given him the cold shoulder on the 
Bourse. All these symptoms of failing credit had 
appeared since the last interview at which the reader 
had the honour of being present. When the Revo- 
lution burst, the peril of the brothers was known 
only to themselves ; or, whether known only to them- 
selves or not, every man was so deeply engaged in 
the absorbing business of looking after himself, and 
events were so exciting, that there was no opportunity 
for the observation of nice distinctions in behaviour. 
It was when the public mind calmed that they were 
able to remark the coolness of their own friends. 
Nobody knew anything or thought anything about 
his neighbour ; while the soldiers and the mob were 
in the streets. Men ate, and drank, and smoked as 
usual through the fiercest of the fighting ; but their 
meetings were fortuitous, and they missed nobody 
from his usual rendezvous. The papers and the 
walls engrossed their attention. The first comer was 
as welcome as the oldest friend. 

The news from Beauregard speedily changed the 
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aspect of afiEairs. Credit came back to the brothers 
Jules^ who had been the first to notice the coldness 
of old associates^ was disgusted with the sudden 
reanimation of their welcome. He was once more 
hailed in the cafes ; invited to breakfasts ; consulted at 
the billiard-table; greeted with more than passing 
courtesies in the Bois de Boulogne and on the 
Boulevards. 

" Blackguards ! " he cried to his brother when 
they were alone. " Fellows who would not shake me 
by the hand a fortnight ago, now ask me why I have 
been so cold of late.^' 

*' Be a man of the world/* said Sebastien. *' Be 
a man of the world, and use them V 

''I wish I had your coolness ; I wish it from the 
bottom of my heart, and a thousand times a day. 
But I am not strong; I am not strong, and I 
know it." 

*' My coolness V* Sebastien answered somewhat 
contemptuously, ''I am nothing to the men who 
have made a great figure. Great things are not done 
by milksops.*' 

**Well, well, Vm fairly on the road, and I shall 
be better presently,'* said Jules, but despondingly. 

VOL. I. L 
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" I may have my regrets, my terrible hoars of lonely 
thinkmg, bat yoa shall not be pestered with them. 
We are boand for life and death/' 

Sebastien tamed savagely apon his brother, 
dashed the papers before him apon his bareaa, folded 
his arms, and rose to speak emphatically to him. 

''Look at me, Jales. Let as speak in this way 
once for aU. Am I engaged on my own business 
solely? Have you or I had the hardest fight? 
"While you have been amusing yourself all over 
Paris ; while you have breakfasted, dined, and supped 
ofif the best ; while you have spent your evenings at 
the theatres or balls ; now masquerading with your 
boon companions, and now enjoying the society 
of the fairest women in the city, where, I ask 
you, and answer me this frankly, where have I 
been ? " 

Jules would have interrupted the speaker, but 
the little man was too excited to listen to a 
remonstrance. 

" Why, I have been nailed to my desk ? I have 
spent hours far into the night, making calculations ; 
torturing my brain with devices and plans. When you 
have returned home, singing in the morning light, you 
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V 

have found me worn out with work at my desk. Sir ; 
and still at my desk. I ask you, then, why I should 
be cool and still eager to go to the end, while you 
are maundering and whining over little slights and 
shrugs of the shoulders ? Am I not to be considered 
— thought of — as having the same feelings with 
yourself, because I don't give way to weak and 
boyish regrets and tears ? I tell you, Jules, that my 
waking hours are not all sunshine. I take, I repeat, 
all that is hard and wearisome in our partnership ; I 
devote myself without flinching to the work, but I 
wiU not — understand this henceforth — I will not be 
pestered with these reproachful ebullitions of your 
weakness.'^ 

Jules twirled his cigarette very nervously while 
these reproaches were being addressed to him ; and 
he looked very sheepish when his brother, having 
brought his outburst to a close, stared at him, and 
waited angrily for some answer. At last the big boy 
— ^for he was a bearded boy, and nothiug more — 
clasped both Sebastien's hands, and said : — 

" Sebastien ! dear Sebastien ! we are linked 
indissolubly together. There is a common seal on 
our fate, that nothing under heaven can break. I 
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know and feel my fault, my injustice. Will you 
forgive me ? '' 

Sebastien shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
back to his desk. Jules looked at him in despair. 

'^ Say, then,'' Jules cried, in a voice vibrating with 
passion, " say what you want me to think or do ? 
How shall I act ? What shall I say ? I am your 
poor, humble slave.'' 

'^ Slave ! slave !" Sebastien shrieked, jumping once 
more to his legs. " You my slave ! Tut ! Ifs 
hopeless. What can Ij do with you, hope 
from you, if you will not be a man? Am I 
not only to do all our work, but to instruct you 
also in the way you are to behave? I want no 
slave, no servant. I want a man as strong and firm 
as myself. Am I to call you a coward, to rouse you 
to speak as you should speak ? " 

Jules laid his hand quietly and impressively 
upon his brother's shoulder, but Sebastien shrank 
from the caress. 

''Brother, brother," poor Jules muttered, "I 
can dare, as you know,'' 

''And fall back a coward, when you think of 
the passing courage — ^the spasm of courage — you 
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have shown. Why^ a woman has more than 
this/' 

'* Beprdach me, but Ksten to me whfle I promise. 
You shall not again hear a murmur from me. I 
will be the gayest among my friends ; I will wear an 
open and glad face all day long; I wiU return 
smiling to you always; what you ask me to do 
shall be done without a question ; at least, I shall 
not be again reproached for my courage/' 

" I should only be delighted to believe that you 
will redeem one half you promise/' was Sebastien's 
cool answer. 

*' Tou shall see that I have the strength for which 
you cannot give me credit. But own, Sebastien, 
that the weakness I have shown is not unnatural." 

Sebastien answered, " I own nothing. I retract 
no word. I am as firm as when you first provoked 
me to speak, because in your selfishness you make no 
allowance for me. You have never once thought for 
an instant that I had an hour's care or torment. 
Men are not the less sensitive because they don't 
cry." 

*'I cannot please you, Sebastien, and must be 
content to remain under your displeasure. I can only 
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hope that the day will come wh^en you will think 
better of me. Let us end this painful meeting.*' 

'^ End it ! Not so, Jules. We must come to a 
solemn understanding before we part for the night.'* 

^^ I will agree to anything — everything.'* 

Sebastien shrugged his shoulders in contemptuous 
reply to his brother, and continued, "Your usual 
weakness; but understand this, Jules" — here the 
little brother put on his most impressive air — " there 
must be a solemn compact made between us. We 
are engaged in serious matters. We are on no 
ordinary chopping and changing on the Bourse. To 
be steadfast we must be silent — silent as the grave." 

Jules started and grew pale. 

"We are now, or shall shortly be declared, men 
of undisputed fortune. We are beyond the world. 
We are inheritors of great wealth. But there is need 
for firmness — even for boldness. The business 
matters we have in hand must be carried on vigo- 
rously ; and we are now assured of being able to 
carry them on with success. We are business men 
and brothers, and no more. To ourselves, henceforth, 
we must be no more. All our energies and thoughts 
must lie towards the future; our backs must bo 
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resolutely turned upon the past. The succession we 
have to settle ; the law-forms we have to go through ; 
the men we have to consult — ^you understand : we are 
brothers and partners, and we are dumb beyond ; not 
a word, a murmur, a regret, must pass between us, 
hence to death. Is it so ? '^ 

Sebastien stared stedfastly into his brother's pale 
face, and held out his hand. Jules grasped it, and 
his lip quivered while he agreed. A hot tear fell 
upon the little man's hand while his brother held it.'' 

*' Bah I " cried Sebastien, drawing his lean fingers 
away. "But remember — never again while we 
live." 

Sebastien turned to his papers, and resumed 
his pen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The remains of the poor Count and Countess, 
with those of their little son, were removed to the 
house of Mdme. Souchet pending the arrival of the 
Count^s brothers from Paris. Never in the whole 
course of her life had the landlady of the Bon 
Voyageur been so honoured. She cried and worked 
without ceasing. She consulted with the Cure and 
the gendarmes every ten minutes, and vowed to 
all who came within her doors that everything 
under her roof was at the absolute disposition 
of the poor dear lost Count's family. She never 
believed that she had paid sufficient honour to the 
remains which had been confided to her keeping. 
When the undertakers came and hung a broad black 
cloth along the front of her house (looping it up at 
the doorway that people might go in or out), she 
was somewhat reconciled to her position. "The 
dear creatures ! ^' she would exclaim ; " let us show 
them that we, at least, respected them in life. And 
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that dear lamb of a child, too, gonel — and with 
such a fine fortune to expect/' 

"And that charming lady, the Countess/' a 
female gossip answered, taking up the general wail. 
'^ Didn't she send me ten francs when little Isidore 
was bom ? " 

There are people specially ordained to shine at 
funerals. When Death stalks into a house and 
hushes and chills all, while he lays his conquering 
fingers upon him who is wanted ; these specially- 
appointed and constituted folk turn up suddenly, as 
from the earth. They are busy about the bed of 
Death when all, except themselves, are convulsed 
with grief. They are ready with the set forms of 
premature consolation, which torture, if, indeed, they 
are intended to heal. They shine bright and par- 
ticular stars, when the funeral pomp is preparing ; 
and to them the odour of funeral meats heating in 
the oven is the promise of a delightful banquet. 
They linger over the corpse and are loth to leave it. 
They undertake to arrange the smallest detail of the 
last sad ofi&ces, and step at last, proud of their work, 
into the funeral carriage. These human corpse- 
lights are in the wake of every family. The head of 
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a house dies, whereupon half a dozen people, distant 
and haply poor, relations, come round the house, and 
take possession of it. Widow and children are too 
grieved to be active. The corpse-lights have their 
value then. They perform the business necessary to 
the occasion, put on a demurely sad expression, speak 
of him who is no more as " the dear departed,^' and 
regulate to a nicety, the depth of crape each mourner 
should wear, as well as his proper place in the proper 
coach. 

Beauregard had its contingent of funeral busy- 
bodies, and this contingent was very strong at the 
Bon Voyageur. Half a dozen elderly women were 
perpetually chattering together in a whisper, with 
Mdme. Souchet for their centre. A most interest- 
ing conversation was held on all the horrors with 
trhich the discovery of the bodies was accompanied. 
It would be impossible to aiford the reader even a 
sample of this conversation, if a sample were desirable ; 
because it was conducted in hissing whispers, with 
closed doors. But I make bold to assert that every 
crone gave her experience and impressions about 
every corpse she had seen ; about every funeral in 
the arrangements of which she had taken part. The 
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present case had that in it which gave a particular 
zest to the conversation., The successors of the 
Count were hourly expected ; and these old women 
shrewdly guessed that the new inheritors of a large 
fortune, would be inclined to act liberally towards all 
persons who had been active in recovering the re* 
mains of their relatives; or in decently dis- 
posing them for interment, after they had been 
found. 

A trusty messenger from the brothers Sebastien 
and Jules was the first to arrive. He had been long 
in the domestic employ of the former, and could be 
thoroughly depended upon to act with discretion. 
His arrival created a great commotion throughout 
the village. M. Louis did not fail to presume on his 
importance. His Paris airs overawed the villagers. 
As he posed himself, his hat daintily cocked aside ; 
and listened to the gabble of the old women, who at 
once surrounded him, he had the air of a great man 
besieged by serfs praying for mercy. He loftily 
called them ^^ his friends,*' and bade them be assured 
that none of them should be forgotten. The trepi- 
dation of Mdme. Souchet when M. Louis ordered 
dinner, and required to know what wines she had in 
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her house was painfal^ and^ indeed^ made her spill 
one of the pancakes she was endeavoormg to turn 
out perfect. M. Louis had the best of everything— 
the oldest Bordeaux^ the plumpest chicken^ and some 
brandy (possibly the famous comet brandy) which 
the late M. Souchet had long reserved for the great 
folk which^ it was his belief to his dying day^ would 
some day alight at the Bon Yoyageur and make it 
immortal. In this conviction M. Souchet lived and 
died — ^not a disappointed man^ because he never lost 
faith in the coming greatness. 

M. Louis, having regaled himself in a private 
room, having paid a visit to the Cure on the subject 
of the funeral, and having admitted the sergeant of 
gendarmes, to an interview, declared that he was 
ready to see anybody who deserved well of his 
master. His arrival had brought a little crowd about 
the inn doors. When Mdme. Souchet made 
known the urbanity of M. Louis, there was a 
rush towards the door of this affable gentleman^s 
room. 

The sergeant guarded it. 

'^ One at a time ; and make way for his Reverence 
the Cw:6/' said the sergeant. 
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" Tin ashamed of you/* Mdme. Souchet remon- 
strated, curtseying at tlie same time to the Cur^ as he 
passed into M. Louis's presence. 

The old crones hung about, the most eager of the 
crowd. Each one pretended that she had done more 
than the rest ; but then she would have done it, she 
was sure, for the poorest person in the commune. 

M. Louis distributed little rewards here and 
there, under the Cure's direction; aided,'^occasionally, 
by the advice of the sergeant. The many were dis- 
contented and the few were hardly satisfied. Parot got 
the largest reward. It was generally allowed that he 
had worked like a horse. But where was Edmond^ 
the real hero of the day ? 

Edmond had not stirred from his work. M. 
Louis sent for him, and there was great excitement 
among the villagers when he passed, rubbing his 
hands upon his leather apron, to receive his reward. 
Some villagers declared that his fortune was made. 

'' My brave fellow,'* cried M. Louis to the black- 
smith, ^^you have behaved nobly !'' 

" Sir," Edmond gravely replied, '' I have done my 
duty, like my neighbours, and no more." 

"Come, come, Edmond," thp Cur6 interposed. 
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''let me speak for you. I have watched you 
throughout. You were first where there was danger. 
Once or twice I thought we had lost you altogether, 
you were so rash. You never ceased to work until 
you had recovered our poor unfortunate friends. 
Yqu have been over every inch of the ruins ; and if 
there had been a trace of poor little Henriette and 
her nurse you would have discovered it.^' 

" Not a trace of them remains — Fll be sworn to 
that/' said Edmond. " They must have been con- 
sumed by the fire till they were dust.'' 

"Very shocking!" said M. Louis. "I am 
charged by the Count's brother — for they are not yet 
composed enough, after their terrible loss, to do tliis 
office themselves — I am charged to reward all Vho 
helped in any way either to extinguish the fire or 
recover the lost bodies of their relatives." 

"Pardon me/' Edmond interrupted — "pardon 
me, Sir, I don't sell my services to those who are in 
distress. The goodwill of the Count's family, and 
the tranqutUity of my own conscience are the only 
rewards I desire." 

"My son/' said the Cur^, again interposing, 
" you lose no dignity — you are not wanting in self- 
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respect — when you accept the acknowledgment of a 
grateful heart. Gratitude is so sweet a quality that 
its exercise should never be checked. Be reasonable, 
and allow the Count's brothers to acquit themselves 
of at least a little of their debt/' 

" Gentlemen/' Edmond answered, " I have made 
up my mind : nothing will alter my resolution. Be 
good enough to convey to the kind gentlemen who 
intended to make me a present, my sincere acknow- 
ledgments for their generosity; and tell them that I 
decline it, but with the utmost respect. Good 
evening." 

" One moment, my man, since this is your fixed 
determination,'' said M. Louis. " Let me offer you 
the thanks of the family ; and suffer me to hope 
that you will wait upon my master when he arrives." 
Edmond shrugged his shoulders and strode from 
the room. When he joined his neighbours and told' 
them that he declined to be paid for his services, he 
added, '' I am not to be thanked and rewarded by a 
varlet and a coxcomb like that. With his mincing 
airs and patronising style, one would think he was 
one of the high nobility, and not the thing that is 
decked out likfc a peacock, to wait in lobbies and 
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jamp up behind the family coach. Tou may lounge 
about here ; I snail go back to my work.'' 

" He's as proud as Lucifer/' said Parot, jingling 
his newgotten money in his pockets. 

There were sufficient reasons why Sebastien 
went alone to Beauregard to attend the funeral of his 
brother, his sister-in-law, and their little son. 
Sebastien entered the village in a close travelling- 
carriage and went direct to the Bon Voyageur. 
Mdme. Souchet received him with all possible 
honour; and M. Louis, dofi^g his great manner, 
was the very lacquey. The Cur6 was also in 
attendance. The sergeant of gendarmes touched 
his hat, and the Big Corporal, in the same fashion, 
showed his respect. Sebastien could not restrain 
his emotion when he was conducted to the mortuary 
chamber. He stooped and kissed his dead brother's 
cofi&n ; and cried /' Poor dear child ! " as he leaned 
over the little boy stretched near his mother. The 
Cur^ whispered words of comfort; but for a time 
Sebastien refused to be comforted. Presently, 
turning to the Cure, he said, "And has no light 
been thrown on this dismal tragedy? Shall we 
never know more ? " 
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It is to me. Sir/' the Cur^ replied, " a profound 
mystery. The gendarmes have tried in all directions ; 
they have scoured the country, and have closely 
questioned everybody. One fact, and one only, have 
we got,'' 

'' And that ? " was the eager question. 

''It is this. One or two of the villagers saw, in 
the confusion — they swear they saw — two men wear- 
ing Black Masks." 

" Ah ! This is a clue to something, surely," said 
Sebastien, white with excitement." 

" The sergeant will tell you, perhaps, more than 
I can." 

''CaUhim." 

The sergeant entered, and was severely examined 
by Sebastien. 

" I would give ten thousand francs to solve this. 
It looks very black. Have you secured the men 
who gave you this information ? " 

The sergeant confessed that he had not. 
Whereupon Sebastien proceeded to demonstrate the 
importance of this precautionary measure. These 
informants might be bribed to make off, or they 
might be accomplices — the very men themselves. 
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''You think so. Sir?" said the sergeant, pulling 
his long moustache thoughtfully. '' It might be as 
well." 

''As well, sergeant ! " Sebastien shouted angrily. 
"I know that it is the proper step to be taken. 
Have the authorities been here yet ? " 

" We expect the TJnder-Prefect, but he has not 
arrived." 

"Then I will answer for it, Sergeant," said 
Sebastien; "secure these men. It looks like foul 
play; and my brother^s murder, if murdered he be, 
must be avenged." 

The Cur^ endeavoured to calm Sebastien's 
excitement. " Sir, I will answer for these poor 
villagers, at any rate. They haven't the skill, if they 
had the will, to lay so deep a plot as that which, if 
plot there be, has caused this misfortune to befall us. 
If these good creatures whose death we mourn, be the 
victims of crime, the crime was hatched by cmming 
devils such as great cities produce." 

Sebastien strained to look through the Cur^ as 
he spoke, but the simple pastor had no hidden 
meaning. 

" I am not altogether of your opinion," Sebastien 
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hastily answered. " The criminal rustic is cunning, 

and for ferocity excels all others: he poisons, and 

eats his supper coolly while his victim dies. His 

senses are dull, his " 

'^ Pardon me. Sir/' the Cur^ gravely interposed. 

'^Permit me to know the character of my parishioners 

well, and I will answer for heart and head, from one 

end of the village to the other. Take them ; being 

innocent, you can but return them to me.'' 

" Your faith does honour to you, Eeverend Sir,'' 

Sebastien said ; '' but I am a man of the world." 

The sergeant agreed with Sebastien that it was 

prudent to secure the witnesses who could swear to 

the presence of the two Black Masks on the eventful 

night. 

To the chagrin of the good Cure they were 

secured that night ; and were marched ofiF, amid the 

tears of the women, tied to the saddle-bows of the 

gendarmes. 

The morning of the funeral dawned. The coffins 

lay by Mdme. Souchef s doorway, surrounded by 

wax tapers, and a grave old man in black stood bye 

holding the holy water. The villagers — ^men, women, 

and children — approached (the men bareheaded), and 
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sprinkled water upon the dead. A temporary vault 
had been prepared in the village chnrchyard. The 
Cnr^^ preceded by his crossbearer^ walked slowly 
through the village to head the funeral procession. 
Edmonds from his half-closed smithy^ watched him as 
he passed^ and prepared to follow^ in his best clothes. 

At dawn Sebastien had walked over the rains of 
the ch&teau, and had made the minutest inquiries 
into the details of the fire. He could not under- 
stand how all traces of the nurse and the little girl 
had been lost. He directed a second search; but^ 
although a few men undertook it^ they knew that it 
would be fruitless. They respected, however, the 
anxious affection of the surviving relatives. 

The entire village of Beauregard and many people 
from neighbouring communes, followed the remains 
of the Count de Capelle, his wife, and child, to the 
grave. 

Sebastien stood at the open grave. His face was 
white as the Cure's surplice. He appeared not to 
hear the prayers, nor to know that there was a 
second human being in the churchyard. His frame 
shook, his mouth worked ; and his eyes started, fierce 
and full of fire, from his head, as he gazed on that 
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searing smnmer's day, into the moist shadows of the 
narrow home where a dead brother lay. 

The Cur^ whispered " Courage ! '^ to him ; but 
still he stared and trembled. Not a tear came, and 
when the service was over he was led from the 
ground, cold and silent, and damp with the sweat of 
agdiiy. He turned at last upon the stout man who 
had drawn him from the grave-side. Edmond's grey 
eyes looked full upon the mourner. Sebastien 
seemed to catch a hidden and an awful meaning in 
them. He drew back instinctively, and from that 
moment walked alone, erect and calm, to his room 
under Mdme. Souchet^s roof. 

We take our leave of Beauregard. A peaceful 
little roadside world, as far from the busy universe 
we of great cities know, as Paris is from the Hima- 
layas. The oldest inhabitant of half a century since 
will not have witnessed anything approaching in 
interest the celebrated tragedy of the Eevolution of 
1880, which I have set before the reader. Life in 
Beauregard will be a stream without a ripple. Mdme. 
Souchet will grow old before another noticeable stranger 
darkens her doors. The children that are playing iu 
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the gutters now will be noismg their grandchildreii^ 
and be only able to tell them bhxdj that once an 
awful calamitj befell in Beanr^ard, and how all the 
actors in it have disappeared long ago. 

Sebastien de Capelle's trarelling carriage is at 
Mdme. Soachefs door^ and the ronnd ejes of all 
the Tillage children are fixed upon it. To them it 
is a fairy coach, tnmbled from the skies. M. Lonis 
packs it almost fall of trunks and cases. Sebastien, 
in deep mourning, appears at the door. Mdme. 
Souchet is in tears. Grallantly Sebastien salutes his 
landlady on both cheeks, in token of her very 
great kindness under trying circumstances. The 
De Capelles have turned their back upon Beauregard. 
As the carriage passes on its way to Paris, Edmond 
pauses^ as his wont is, at his work, shades his grey 
eyes from the sun, and stares at Sebastien. The 
traveller, Sebastien, was looking to the opposite side 
of the road. As the carriage cleared the village, and 
toiled up the steep hill, the sharp ring of the black- 
smithes hammer smote upon the ear. And this is 
the last we shall hear of that hammer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Jules had promised to be dumb on the past, and to 
be gay, and light-hearted, and airy, in the future. 
Time was to keep holiday with him ; he was never 
more to be weary of the lagging hours. He was to 
sing as he shaved, and go gaily home as a skylark to 
nest; he had given his solemn word that the secret 
he and his brother held should be so locked and 
barred in his breast, that even his brother should not 
have another peep at itj he was to nurse it; and 
though it gnawed his flesh and smote his heart, by 
day and night, he was to be a Spartan and smile 
while faint. Alas for poor Jules ! He was not of 
Spartan stuff. Almost womanly in his nature, he 
had engaged in a venture that wanted the sternest 
material of which man was ever made. 

He had a quiet place by Passy, where he spent his 
time of rest and quiet ; it was a fantastic chdlet, fur- 
nished with Parisian taste and luxury. He took his 
Burgundy in Bohemia and his coffee in Sevres ; he 



the Madeleine market greeted him when he rose to 
breakfast. Chevet could show nothing of which 
Jules had not tasted. His toilet apparatus had ex- 
hausted the art-resources of the £ue de la Paix. 
Many a student, passing homewards from St. .Cloud, 
with his grisette carrying her trim basket upon her 
arm, had looked wistfully at his curtained windows, 
and wondered whether, after all Beranger's song- 
sermon, a man was as happy as the poet would have 
it he was, in a garret at twenty. It had been Jules's 
turn to look through his windows at this same 
student singing on his way to a Quartier Latin 
garret, and to ask himself whether all the frippery 
and finery were elements of happiness. Freedom 
&om care, from the restraints of that section of the 
wnoie which calls itself society, freedom ''wealthy 
with a crust,^^ might outweigh the pleasurable pride 
of driving a perfect stanhope past a tumble-down 
cab, in the streets. The blouses on fete days rol- 
licked in the open air at the Barri^res, nor seemed 
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to sigh nor whine because society held up its gold 
eye-glass upon its Boman nose to observe how vulgar 
and noisy the people were. The students in their 
outrageous caps and hat-s did not appear to be 
conscious of the undoubted fact, that the high 
faubourgs would not admit one of them to a 
salon. 

On the evening of the day which was marked by 
the departure of Sebastien for Beauregard, Jules 
turned his back upon Paris, resolved to cheat the 
weary hours in his pretty retreat. The weary hours 
are not so easily cheated. Jules carried his house 
of sorrows snailwise. He walked home at a brisk 
pace. Exercise relieved him ; he would have walked 
miles past liis own gateway had not his gardener, 
who was bye with some roots he was about to plant 
in the clean parterre, called to him to ask his 
opinion on the arrangement of the flowers. Jules 
stopped surlily. 

"Does M. Jules approve my taste? I think 
the roses mix with charming effect,^^ said brave 
Jean, while Jules was mechanically following the 
gardener. "The lifctle geraniums make a splendid 
fire against the laurels. 
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Jules started, then tomed his back upon, his 
senrant. 

''Good!'' Jean muttered, as he fell upon his 
knees to sort his dariing roots, parting them ten- 
deriy, as though he were disposing laughing duldren 
for a game. '' M. Jules has a bad digestion to-day. 
WeQ, we all have our shiny days and our cloudy 
days/' With this consoling reflection Jean gently 
dibbled the bed before him. 

Jules was met on his own doorstep by one of the 
gayest old ladies even Paris has ever held. Aunt 
Aire's words sparkled like fireflies. She was not far 
from sixty^ according to her best friends, yet she 
tripped lightly about the room or garden, and was 
ready for any amusement. The crush of a Sunday 
to see the great fountains of St. Cloud, came easily 
to her. She stood, on a broiling July day, full three 
hours, to see a review in the Champ de Mars. She 
was once rich. A rascally stockbroker ruined her. 
Her friends wept; she laughed, and said she had 
relatives who could take care of her. The happiness 
of life did not depend upon eating black or white 
bread. It was likely that if she lived to the age of 
ninety she would — 
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''Die by a fall from a cherry-tree then.^ 
Her gaiety, without eclipse, was meant for the vola- 
tile people among whom she was thrown. To them 
it was never wearisome. Her sharp features, covered 
with a brown skin and little flesh, were unremarked, 
for her eyes would never permit you to remark them. 
These eyes gave dimples of laughter to her thin 
cheeks, wreathed smiles upon her lips, and gave 
blood to all. It is possible she was sixty; but, with- 
out denying her age, she would never allow you 
to know it. Her memory was her only traitor — a 
traitor whom she defied. She wore her grey hair 
fluffed out in two cloudy masses against her face, 
and it had an indescribably light and cheerful ap- 
pearance. "With the gay ribbons she wore in her 
cap, her figure spare and still shapely, her rich lace 
and well-cut dress, her feet still coquettish in their 
peeping in and out, she defied Age, and would never 
make a truce with him while she could speak or 
walk. Nay, in a Bath chair she would have charmed, 
and been the life and soul of her company. We have 
not such April-in-December ladies in this country of 
ours. Tour laughing girl of eighteen marries. She 
may laugh still a year or two, and be called a " giddy 
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thing/' It matters not whether there be harm or 
mere, youth in the giddiness, it must not be. Mother- 
in-law frowns, matronly friends turn up their eyes, 
the mother of nine children wonders what has come 
to the married women nowadays. But Aunt Alix 
was under no restraint of this kind. Had she been 
the mother of a dozen children (all living), her world 
would still have been charmed with her spright- 
liness, and have thought her a wonderful woman to 
boot. 

Aunt Alix was charmed, enchanted, enraptured, 
to see her brave boy Jules. What ! he had left the 
gaities of Paris, had given up the Countess Circon- 
flexe's ball, had forgotten his billiards, had deserted 
his brilliant club, to come and spend his evenings 
with an old woman who had nothing to give him but 
a welcome and some excellent soup ! It was true 
that she expected a few friends to pass the evening, 
but what would their society be after that to which he 
was accustomed ? And there he was, looking as 
grave as an undertaker ? 

Jules replied to this volubility by kissing his 
aunt respectfully on both cheeks, and assuring her 
that it was not his fault, but his misfortune, that he 
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was not able to spend six days out of the seven with 
her. 

" Hypocrite ! '* cried Aunt Alix, gaily, slapping 
her nephew gently on the back. '' But now we have 
got you we will keep you. You shall laugh with us 
to night. Wicked fellow ! Every day I say to my- 
self, ' Come, what will my Jules like for dinner ? ' 
I order things I detest myself, and you don't come. 
I walk to the Champs Elys^es, in the hope of meeting 
you. But no, Jules. And I return and take my 
soup peevishly, alone ! '^ 

'^ Peevishly ! '^ said Jules, glad of an opportunity 
to stop this outburst of affection, " Nobody ever saw 
Aunt Alix peevish. I wish I had your spirits.*' 

"I don't know what has come to the rising 
generation." Aunt Alix had burst forth again. 
" When I see young girls of sixteen in a drawing- 
room now, I feel inclined to forget my grey hairs, 
call for my nurse, and have a turn with my hoop in 
the Tuileries Gardens." 

^' And I am ready for my crutches," Jules said, 
and he looked too serious to be met with a joke. 
Aunt Alix took him by the arm hereupon, and 
dragged him into the house. 
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"Talk to me of cratches^ will you?'* cried the 
vivacious old lady. 

"The fact is^ you and that odious Sebastien^ 
whom I have not seen for months^ are slaves to that 
wretched business of yours. If you had been con- 
tent with a little less you had been happier than you 
will ever be. Look at poor^ dear Baptiste ! To be 
sure^ he had money^ and enough^ with his wife; but 
while he lived he enjoyed himself. It was very sad 
in the end, very sad.^' Aunt Alix turned upon Jules, 
looking as grave as she could look under any cir- 
cumstances. " Do you think, Jules, there was any 
maKce in it ? Do you think those brutal villagers 
fired the chateau ? '' 

"You pass so rapidly from grave to gay, 
dear aunt, that you startle me.^' Jules looked 
startled. 

" Dear creature I you were always so sensi- 
tive ! '' Aunt Alix pressed Jules's hand, and turned 
the conversation to the flowers in her pretty 
boudoir. 

Jules was now delighted to remark on the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of the flowers. Jean, who could 
see him from the garden, looked up and smiled, 
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muttering to himself, '' The indigestion has passed. 
Perhaps he will now condescend to admire my great 
fire of scarlet geraniums/* 

Jules ate a voracious dinner^ to the delight of 
Aunt Alix. She recommended everything^ from the 
soup to the salad and grujere. Bubbing her hands 
while Jules warmed with the Burgundy he was 
drinking in unusual doses^ the gay old soul said that 
if her nephew had lost his spirits he had not yet 
injured his appetite. She then laid down a law to 
the effect that there was not much the matter with 
man or woman who could eat welL " Heaven be 
praised I " she added, '^ I have always enjoyed a good 
appetite I Try those strawberries Jules ; they wiU 
cool you this hot weather. Madeleine, give M. Jules 
some ice, and tell Anastasie ^to make us some good 
coffee. You know M. Jules likes it good.'* Aunt 
Alix was beaming. 

''A delicious cup of coffee, Madeleine,'* said 
Aunt Alix, when she sipped from her little Sevres 
thimble ; '^ teU Anastasie so for me.'* Then, tumAig 
to Jules, ^^ My dear Jules, when you are pleased with 
people always tell them so at once ; and when you 
are cross, wait till you are cool before you speak. 
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An excellent plan^ I assure you. It has saved me 
many an indigestion/' 

Jules blew his hot coffee gently^ to cool it; and, 
having nothing to say, or being too lazy to say it, 
nodded, and sipped. Aunt Mix rose, opened a rose- 
wood cigar-box, dipped her dainty fingers into it, 
and brought a cigar to her nephew, coquettishly, as 
though she had been married about ten days to him, 
and had never objected to smoke. 

"There, now go into the garden and smoke 
that, while I make my little toilet, to receive our 
friends. Be good, you wicked fellow, only this once, 
and don't smoke more than one. Tou shall have 
one with me after they are gone.'' 

Jules was a child in the hands of Aunt Alix, as 
who would not have been ? May every man be led 
by sunrays as bright ! 

Jean met M. Jules in the garden ; and this time 
he was determined to have at least his "peppercorn 
of praise." M. Jules admired the roses, the carna- 
tiAis, the periwinkle and the heart's-ease. Jean turned 
once more to his famous bed of scarlet geraniums, 
the ruddy tom thumb's with which suburban London 
is enlivened. 
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^^ There P' cried Jean, 'Hhere, M. Jules, is a 
bla:ze of fire for you I '* 

^'See if anybody is in the drawing-room,'' was 
M. Jules's only answer. 

The man who has dined laughs at his portrait 
taken before dinner. When Jules had done justice 
to the epicurean taste of his sprightly aunt and 
housekeeper, he looked back upon that Jules who 
had walked like a maniac, fretful and gloomy, from 
Paris. The wine was dancing in his veins ; his blood 
was warm. Our teeth are the spurs of our imagina- 
tion. A man has eaten a good dinner, and he builds 
himself, as he dozes, spacious, solid castles — let the 
morrow bring the bailiff and the gaol-key if it 
will. 

Aunt Alix had asked only a few of her intimate 
friends, because it would have been ill manners to 
have a reception during the severe affliction of the 
family. She thought a little game of cards with 
some dear friends who knew her well, and would not 
misinterpret her, could do no harm. An old Major 
and his wife, two maiden ladies who would have been 
gratified to see fifty again upon tiptoe, and an old 
exquisite, who was supposed not to be dead to the 
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channs of AiOLnt Aliz — ^here wis the party. Thej all 
bowed formally^ as though they were not in the habit 
of meeting fonr times a week. The Major's wife 
assured Aunt Alix that she was looking charming, 
and that her toilette was at once fresh and ravishing; 
to which Aunt replied that Madame was always so 
amiable. Jules chirped his compliments also^ as he 
was bound to do ; and the old ladies flirted their fans 
at him in the most wicked manner. There was much 
hypocrisy, even in this little circle; but the object 
was a pleasant evening — nothing more. If any guest 
had had the largest and most remarkable mote on 
record in his eye, his neighbour at the card-table 
would not have seen it. We tell downright truths 
often, with a worse motive than that which passed 
these amiable deceits round the board at Aunt Alix^s 
Uttle party. 

"You have come among us, again, then, M. 
Jules,'^ said the old Major. " We were afraid Paris 
had swallowed you, as it does so many young and 
handsome fellows." 

" I shall never forget. Major, the charming so- 
ciety my aunt has at Passy — let Paris have twenty 
times the attractions she has at present." 
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" Charmingly said, M. Jules/' from one of the 
old maids, with her archest manner. 

Condolences were offered to Jules and Aunt Alix 
on their recent bereavement. Aunt Alix put on a 
serious expression, said it was desolating for the 
family — that she had never received such a shock 
since her husband died*— that those who had been 
taken from them were angels of goodness; and then, 
that it was fortunate the deceased had never known 
reverses like hers — for she was sure they had not 
the philosophy to bear such trials. This drew down 
a shower of compliments upon Aunt Alix. The old 
beau vowed that he had never ceased to admire her 
heroism; but, as for that, it was the talk of all Paris. 

''Let us change the subject,'' Aunt Alix sug- 
gested, when she had received to her heart's content, 
of the sweetmeats. 

'' Your aunt is an adorable woman," the old Beau 
whispered to Jules. 

''A most amiable and delightful woman," said 
Jules, just loud enough for the ear of Aunt Alix, 
who shook her head droUy, to exhibit the discontent 
she did not feel, and which Jules knew she did 
not feel. 

N 2 
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Some tea^ weaker tlian that we permit our children 
to drink^ a few cakes and some kirch^ enlivened this 
evening of neighbourly intercourse. The Major was 
certain that the tea would keep him awake^ and by 
the urgent entreaties of his spouse he was prevailed 
upon to add a liqueur to it as a corrective. 

Jules had passed many evenings like this in his 
little chUet with his Aunt Alix^ who kept house for 
him. She was an excellent housekeeper, with all her 
gaiety and love of pleasure. When she went to visit 
her neighbours, she trotted thither under her little 
black satin hood (that never crumpled the splendid 
mountings of her caps), and relied upon the arm of 
a gallant old cavalier of the party to conduct her 
home. She had much missed Jules of late. He 
was often an absentee for a few consecutive nights ; 
but he had now been away for a fortnight. During 
the height of the Eevolution the gallant old soul had 
marched to his offices — pushing her way through the 
soldiers — to beg him not to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment; and, if she could, to 
carry him back in triumph with her, to his dear little 
chalet at Passy. She had waited for hours in the 
vain hope of seeing him. She had left and sent 
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letters for him, and lie liad only written to assure 
her he was safe. But he had not been to see her. 
The reader may be assured that he got a good scold- 
ing when the guests with whom we have just been 
in company were gone. He was requested to account 
for every day of his absence. 

" Now, I will have the whole truth/' Aunt Alix 
said, roguishly ; " and don't look so serious. Fm a 
woman of the world/' 

" I understand, Aunt Alix. You are wrong. I 
donH think I have spoken to a woman since 1 last 
saw you.'' 

'^What a bear!" cried Aunt Alix. "Are you 
going to become woman-hater, like the rest of the 
young men ? " 

'* Am I going to be a woman ? " from Jules. 

" Rogue ! I wiU not have any of your little pin's 
points of sarcasm here. Come, answer me." 

"I have been, like everybody else, in a whirl- 
wind. I don't know where I have not been." 

"Except, my poor Jules, at Beauregard, where 
you and Sebastien might have been of some service." 

" It's too late for regret. We cann't see into the 
future. Why didn't Baptiste come Paris ? " 
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'* Because^ my dear Jules, he was as wise as I 
wished you to be. He would not speculate wheu he 
had enough.^' 

" Enough, and not a &anc to spare to help his 
brothers I" 

*'Hush, Jules!'' said Aunt Alix. "Hush I he 
is dead. I will not hear of his faults. He loved 
you, and would not help you in a course which he 
could not approve. Besides, most of his money be-^ 
longed to his wife and children.'' 

''Enough! enough!" Jules threw down his 
cigar, and angrily mshed Aunt Mx good night. 
She put her arms about him, and besought him not 
to be angry with her. But he broke away from her 
for the first time. She could not tell wherefore. 

She would have been bewildered, indeed, had she 
seen him, when he had reached his room, take a 
deep draught of brandy before he threw himself upon 
his bed. 

The next morning a letter was given to him 
before he rose. It was from Sebastian, who an- 
nounced his return on the following day, and begged 
Jules to meet him at their offices immediately on his 
arrival. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The brothers met. Sebastien had been in Paris 
some hours when Jules called. He had arrived in 
the middle of the night, but he had not been to bed. 
His luggage was lying about in the little office, his 
traveUing-cloak was thrown across the back of the 
chair in which he was sitting, when Jules found him 
poring over his papers, as usual. Jules had come 
early. The sweepers were still in the streets-^men 
and women in those broad straw hats sweeping up 
and carting the rubbish after the ragpickers had 
overhauled it. The milk-women, ensconsed under 
the gateways beside their bright milk-pails, were 
placidly awaiting their customers. As Jules walked 
rapidly through the streets, and heard even the poor 
sweepers singing at their work, he was ready to envy 
them their few francs a day — the light heart with 
which the sorrel soup and the black bread were 
earned. He petulantly said to himself, '^Am I 
doomed to be always surrounded with happy people P 
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—I who am so miserable; for whom there can be 
neither rest nor sunshine ; whose smile must erer be 
a lie. These poor sweepers, resting on their brooms 
to watch me on mv way, I doubt not, look wistfoUy 
after the fortune with which thev invest me. Fm 
being called a luckv fellow. I ! ah me, Sebastien I 
if I could roll the world back a month — only a 
month V' 

Jules remarked when he met his brother that he 
had a strangely-altered appearance. ''What is the 
matter ? *' Jules asked. 

" Matter I I suppose the journey has worn me a 
little, that^s all. When I got back I found so many 
letters waiting to be answered, that I got to work 
immediatelj^, and here is the result.'' Sebastien held 
up a packet of letters as evidence of his industry. 
" We must keep our heads clear and our hands at 
liberty,'' Sebastien pursued. 

''lias anything happened?" Jules could not 
disguise his alarm. Sebastien met his brother's 
perturbation with a look of scorn. 

" Baby, will you never be a man ? Zounds ! there 
is but one death, one for all of us; for the most 
craven-souled as for him without reproach. Let it 
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come late or early how very little it matters, since 
come it must. Come when Death maj^ let ns face 
him in our coolest and politest manner; let him see 
that we have the souls of gentlemen.*' 

"Of gentlemen !'* Jules exclaimed. "Of gen- 
tlemen ! *' 

"Ay, of gentlemen/' Sebastien answered. "And 
now for the important business in hand ; although, I 
fear, you will make a sorry figure in it.'* 

"I am ready; I will do my best," Jules 
answered, throwing away hat and gloves, and dis- 
posing himself resolutely for the reception of 
unpleasant news. 

Sebastien had a talent for the communication of 
disagreeable intelligence. When he had something 
more than usually repulsive for Jules's ear he settled 
himself into his arm chair, arranged his papers upon 
his table, and devoted himself to scribbling upon his 
blotting-paper. Jules usually twirled his cigarette, 
and worked off his nervousness by sending rings of 
smoke into the air, or driving clouds through his 
nostrils. 

"I have not lost my time at Beauregard,'' 
Sebastien began. Jules compressed his lips and 
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folded his arms tightly ; '^ It is necessarj^ I find^ to 
recur to the subject. The gendarmes are on the 
spot^ and are instituting the most rigorous researches. 
I told them that a handsome reward should be given 
to him who should discover that a crime had been 
committed.^' 

Jules stared at his brother. Sebastien shrugged 
his shoulders^ scrawled vigorously upon his blotting- 
paper^ and continued : '^ I believe that before a fort- 
night has passed over our heads we shall have 
important news. The criminals wiU be brought to 
justice/' 

" In the name of heaven^ Sebastien " 

" Be quiet, and listen to the end. I examined 
the chdteau attentively; I left a gang of men still 
searching the ruins; but, up to the time of my 
leaving, there were two creatures of whom not the 
slightest trace had been discovered/' 

'^ And the two were " 

'^ Were the nurse and little Henriette/' 
''Not poor Baptiste?'' said Jules, showing his 
disappointment in his tone. "What a load would 
have been removed from, my heart ! '' 

Sebastien glared at his brother. "This is too 
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much, Jules. What was our compact ? I take all 
the responsibility, leave you here in Paris to enjoy 
yoursdf, while I attend the funeral, and confront the 
authorities. I travel night and day, and then remain 
nailed here to this desk (rapping it sharply with his 
fist), and you cannot even listen with patience or 
decency, to an account of what I have done for you I 
It^s infamous and ungrateful.'* 

" I am a poor wretch beside you,*' said the big 
Jules to his little wizened brother, ''I know it; 
forgive me.'* 

Sebastien took no notice of this appeal, but 
continued, *' Enough; I speak for your own good; 
follow my advice or not as you please. Henriette, I 
repeat, cannot be discovered ; and I believe that she 
must have been carried off with her nurse. Fm sure 
I shouldn't know the child if I saw her.*' 

'' Nor I,** said Jules. 

'^Then,** Sebastien rapidly added, ''it remains 
for us to settle what we shall do if the child, or 
some child, turns up. Mind, it will make a great 
difference to us ; don't let us forget that." 

'' What ought we to do ?/' Jules said, innocently 
enough. 
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^' Ought t Don't let ns be fools if we can help 
it. We have a good hold of fortune; donH let ns 
lose it bjr a little want of nenre. Do yon understand 
me, Jules?'' 

Jules simply expressed blank astonishment. 

'^ Shall we acknowledge the first child we meet 
in the street? Shall we dap knapsacks upon our 
backs and start off to tramp the country round, 
knights-errant, after a child that may be dead and 
buried ? Are you for the pilgrimage ? If so, I will 
bear you company." 

Jules made no answer to this sarcasm. 

" We may be wise men or madmen, as you please ; 
for my part, Fm indifferent. Dispose of me as you 
wiU/' 

Jules only protested that he had no will of his 
own, and that he would do all his brother could 
suggest, blindly. Hereupon the crafty little man 
unfolded his plans, by which he hoped to be rid of 
Henriette and to receive all his brother Baptiste's 
property. These plans were subtly contrived, and 
did honour to the head of Sebastien — of Sebastien, 
who plumed himself on being a perfect gentleman. 
He might, indeed, have interviews with remarkable 
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men who would hold this gentle title by a frailer 
thread than that on which Sebastien relied. Such 
interviews would not assuredly be with those most 
gentle people described at Thurtell's trial as gig 
keepers. He would perform no mean service for the 
rising generation who should' give them pictures of 
true and false gentlemen. Many of the true gentle- 
men might, if judged by the awful writers of 
behaviour-books, guides to the observance of etiquette, 
and manuals of polite conversation, be put aside by 
gig keepers as very rough and even vulgar persons. 
It is hardly clear that the great Lord Chesterfield 
would hold his place in the group of admirable men 
who should be described as true gentleman. Prying 
eyes, not dulled by shining jewels, might even put 
aside from the list, divers masters of Court ceremonies. 
On the other hand, strange, homely figures might be 
thrust forward, as remarkable gentlemen who showed 
elbows almost through their sleeves. The group 
might possibly decline to receive a King or two in 
their quiet circle. Very sorry rascals, topped with 
very shining crowns, should slink back and hide their 
shabbiness of soul. Yet in one group of remarkable 
gentlemen, creatures who had been known to applj 
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the edge of a knife to a fish might be noticed ; louts 
alsoj who wore their wigs awij. Gig keepers would 
look aghast at some of our gentlemen and decline an 
introduction. The historian would have to bear with 
such a reproach. If he pretended to stop Gentilit/s 
gig, in order to give the pas to some simple bit of 
moral worth he must expect to be lashed, here and 
there, by the gig driver. Many dancing-masters 
would cast their pumps at him ; many teachers of 
deportment would wave their scented pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs insultingly in his face. Nor would they be 
content with his companion gallery of English gentle- 
women. They would give their preference, if you 
please, to her Grace of Portsmouth, even though our 
historian should show her Ladyship filching diamond 
rings from the clammy fingers of dying King Charles, 
for she was a Duchess still, with the stolen rings in 
her pockets ! Sebastien would have admired and, 
had the opportunity offered, would have imitated her 
Grace. He had avarice in his soul. 

Poor Jules left him, when he had heard all his vil- 
lianous plans, sick at heart. He turned to the Boule- 
vards to find consolation. The light heart of Aunt Alix 
would have tortured him; the quietofPassy would have 
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been nnendnrable. These pleasant^ tranquil places 
are for hearts at ease, not for the inwardly suffering, 
who see terrible figures in the night and have savage 
familiars at their elbows by day. The whirl of the 
Boulevards, cafS roysterers, roaring parties in the 
little gilded rooms of the Maison Dor^ ; evenings of 
billiards^ dominoes^ and cards^ helped by cigars and 
grogs, with bed only when the tired limbs must be 
rested and the weariness is too great to let the mind 
remember all the secrets it holds and has to fear. 
This is the lot of Jules. Aunt Alix hopes daily that 
her good nephew will bend his steps towards her 
pretty, quiet boudoir and have some lively chat with 
her among her flowers and embroidery frames ; but 
he will seldom come, for the quiet is that which he 
dreads, and it is all she has to offer him. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

The offices at which the brothers often slept were not 
their homes. Jules had his quiet place at Passy 
where we have seen Aunt Alix airing her matchless 
gaiety and dispensing tea and cakes to evening 
visitors. Sebastien's home was a strong contrast to 
that of his brother. Sebastien was not a man for 
gewgaws, nor for the wUd gaieties of Parisian soke'es. 
He positively detested Aunt Alix ; in other words, he 
thought her just good enough to be Jules^s companion 
— a pair of empty-headed, frivolous, idle persons who 
were content to go through life dressing and eating 
and talking petty scandal, laughing at inane jests, 
and throwing themselves into raptures over a violet 
or a rose. The butterfly lived quite as usefully as 
either of them. Aunt Alix, in her turn, called 
Sebastien the undertaker of the family, and affected 
to regret that he was not a director of the Funeral 
Pomps — a great Parisian society. She imitated him 
and quizzed him unmercifully, in her laughing little 
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way. She could catch his mincing little walk to 
perfection. She charmed her intimate acquaintance 
with a scene from Sejjastien's office, in which she 
exhibited censiderable dramatic force and judgment. 
Her friends laughed and wondered why she had not 
taken to the stage. " A Thibaudeau ! '* (her maiden 
name) said she, '^ a Thibaudeau exhibit antics for the 
diversion of pit and Paradise ! — a Thibaudeau permit 
herself to be common in the mouths of Palais Boyal 
loungers ! Her old ancestors would rise from their 
graves in Old Brittany and set their pale faces at her 
from the boxes.'' It was her honest belief that 
something very startling and shocking would have 
happened throughout her native province had she 
appeared on the loftiest stage in France, and deigned 
to interpret the heroines of CorneiUe for the choicest 
company in Prance. She was ashamed when she 
remembered that her two nephews had caught the 
fever of the times, and were greedy on the Stock 
Exchange. She wanted to know where all the old 
spirit of the great days of the Great Monarch was 
gone. Jules, like a weak, foolish boy that he was, 
had been drawn into the ignoble strife for money, by 
his mischievous and grovelling brother. She would 

VOL. I. 
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take a franc from her purse, and, drawing a finger 
round its rim, say of Sebastien, " That is the measure 
of his soul/' Sebastien, in his turn, when he deigned 
to give a moment's attention to Aunt Alix, called her 
'' a giddy young girl of sixty," and threatened to 
send her playthings and a bib. We must not quarrel 
with the antagonists. They were repugnant to each 
other by nature; they were distinct and separate as 
oil and water. 

Sebastien's nature closely resembled that of Aunt 
Alix's late lamented husband — lamented by her as 
much as she could lament anything. Aunt Alix had 
been married, not against her will exactly, but not 
because she was in love with her bridegroom. He 
was a fair match ; she had a fair dowry. Her parents 
approved the nuptials, and when she was told that she 
was to be married, she made no ado, save about the 
patterns and fashion of her bridal garments. She 
bore no children, and expressed herself thankful that 
she had none. Her married life was, to her, happy 
enough. She had fine apartments, many friends, and 
not a few admirers. She could get a brilliant 
company into her salons whenever it pleased her to 
in^ite them, and it pleased her often. The husband 
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gravely played his game at cards ; or talked, in a deep 
and serious voice, with old men, about politics ; while 
she flirted her fan to the compliments of gay young 
sparks, or was applauded at the piano, A fair number 
of masses were said for the repose of the grave 
husband's soul when he was gone, and his widow said 
he was a good man at the bottom. She hung a fair 
number of immortelles upon the poor man's tomb, 
and left it to go into society, where she was never 
remarkable for sadness. 

''That poor M. de Capelle ! " she would say; and 
there was an end of the subject for the evening. 

Sebastien was a widower — and not an incon- 
solable one. He had married as became his station 
in society. His wife spent a few years of sickness 
with him, bore him a boy — ^a sickly boy — and died. 
He treated her with perfect courtesy, as became a 
gentleman; but he lamented that she could never 
understand him. This deficiency was her weakness, 
not his fault. She was attended by the most learned 
physicians in Paris. He accompanied her to the 
baths, when business would permit him. He com- 
plied with every reasonable wish; but she didn't 

understand him — so he said; and they were not 

o 2 
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happy together. Her sickly boy was the promise 
and brightness of her life; and she lived only two 
years to dote upon him and watch his feebleness. 
Sebastien was left to be mother as well as father to 
the child. This thought must have embittered the 
poor woman's death-bed. And, could the child have 
peered with its little lack-lustre eyes into its woeful 
future, it would have clung to its dying mother's 
bosom, and have prayed to be spared another hour's 
life. 

Sebastien's home was a gloomy, spacious second 
floor, by Batignolles. Aunt Alix called it ''the 
tomb/^ The great dark gateway which led to it 
was kept by a miserable old couple who lived in a 
sombre little box of a room, where the keys of the 
lojdgers were hung, and in which they spent the 
weary hours, growling at each other. Judging by 
the old couple, there must have been at least a 
dozen skeletons in their narrow hutch. They had 
seen better days, and their downfall was due to the 
imprudent speculations of the husband. The mis- 
fortune was kept an open wound — a seton — by the 
cruel attention of the lady, who drew the string in 
the sore whenever her lord and master displeased 
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her; and, inasmuch as it was never the good luck 
of the old man to do a single thing properly (accord- 
ing to his partner) in the course of his life, he must 
have passed not the merriest days. 

With this couple Sebastien was a favourite. He 
gave little trouble. He was never out late at night. 
He received very few visitors. Perhaps once in a 
month, two or three old gentlemen would hold a 
hand at cards with him, and be as merry as sugar 
and water could make them; but Sebastien's daily 
habit was to rise at six o'clock and sally forth, never 
troubling either of the affable gatekeepers until half- 
past ten o'clock at night, when he returned home to 
bed and barley-water. The other lodgers were 
sprightly, laughing folk, who were always in search 
of pleasure. The attics frequented Barriere balls, 
while the first floor adorned very high circles indeed ; 
and the entresol held riotous meetings, whereat the 
company was piquant but not very straight-laced. 
Some of the ladies had been married in the thir- 
teenth arrondissement. This entresol may have been 
taken for model by Dumas the younger in his 
'^ Demi-monde.'' " You see," said Dumas's hero in 
the drama in question, answering the nervous queries 
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of an innocent young man from the provinces who 
had fallen in suddenly with the half- world, and coald 
not comprehend its indefinable freedoms. " Tou see, 
you go to Chevet^s. You want a few peaches. 
Chevet points to two baskets. 'There/ he says, 
' are peaches at thirty sous each ; and there/ pointing 
to the second basket, 'are peaches at fifteen sous 
each/ The purchaser is puzzled; the fruit in the 
cheap basket looks as ripe and tempting as that in 
the dear basket; but, on examining the peaches in 
the cheap basket very closely, you find that there 
are the smallest — almost imperceptible — specks upon 
them. Well, my friend, we are now in the fifteen 
sous basket/' The entresol was a fifteen sous basket, 
as entresols often are. 

Nothing, however, could be more rigidly proper 
than the apartments of M. Sebastian were at all 
times. They were severely furnished. There were 
few ornaments; and these were the vestiges of the 
poor sickly lady who had pined and died here. A 
tricked-out portrait of hapless Madame, veiled and 
wreathed with flowers as she appeared when she took 
her first communion ; a bright, new portrait of Louis 
Philippe, vice Charles X., removed to the lumber- 
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closet; and a portrait of Sebastien's father in nni- 
form; these were all the decoration the walls of the 
salon could boast. Sofas and chairs, tables and what- 
not's, had an angular, unused, repelling look. Not 
a scrap of paper carelessly thrown ; not an open book 
on the sofa; not a trinket upon the mantelpiece. 
The bare dining-room had no more unnecessary fur- 
niture than a prison cell has; a table, and a few 
chairs, and nothing more. French dining-rooms axe 
never remarkable for comfort ; but in M. Sebastien's 
refectory, discomfort had been assiduously cultivated. 
Over this dreary domain Anastasie presided. She 
was one of those domestic tyrants known to most 
families as — " a very old servant.'* She boasted that 
she had brought up two generations of the De Ca- 
pelles. Had M. Sebastien ever mustered the courage 
to give her warning she would have laughed in his 
face. He dined at the hour that was convenient to 
her. She selected the bill of fare; paid the trades- 
men; kept the key of the wine-cellar; and dictated 
to her master about his company. When she was 
not disposed to exert herself she told M. Sebastien 
that he must, take his friends to a restaurant. She 
talked about her dining-room and h&r salon. M. Se* 
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bastien was ordered to wipe liis boots carefolly^ for 
the concierge bad jast polisbed her floors. Tbis 
stem^ strong-minded^ tyrannical little man^ before 
wbom Jules and many other big fellows trembled, 
did as Anastasie desired. He scraped his boots; 
took his friends to the restaurant; and in every way 
submitted to Anastasie's will. 

When Madame died, and leffc a little boy to the 
care of his father and Anastasie, the power of thia 
domestic tyrant was doubled. She became absolute 
mistress of the sad home. The charge of young 
Albert De Capelle was confided to her, or rather 
she assumed it; vowing that, under her care, he 
should not be spoiled, as, within her memory, M. 
Jules had been by his foolish mother. Every after- 
noon Anastasie took little Albert to the Palais Eoyal 
or the Tuileries Gardens, dressed unexceptionably. 
He played solemnly, and with due regard to his 
clothes. The eye of Anastasie was always upon him. 
He saw his playfellows munching cakes or sweet- 
meats. If a goodnatured playmate offered a mouth- 
ful to Albert, Anastasie darted forward and drew the 
prohibited morsel from the child^s lips. Anastasie, 
when she went to her grave, would be able to say 
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that she had done her duty by her charge. He 
would bless her and thank her when he was a man— • 
although, in his passion, he kicked at her now, and 
occasionally vented his rage upon her snowy caps. 
In all her experience of children she had never seen 
one to equal Albert — 'he was the dullest and saddest 
of human beings. The child scarcely ever smiled. 
He would sit in his little chair for hours together 
and never utter a sound or make a movement. Toys ! 
He wouldnH look at them. She must, however, say 
to his credit that he was one of the cleanest children 
she had ever come across. His pinafores lasted him 
three days ; and it was lucky for him, since she had 
to wash them. It was very seldom indeed that she 
was forced to whip him; a nod or a look from her 
was sufficient. He jumped at her word. She could 
no more bear a disobedient child than she could fly. 
He must show proper respect. In short, she was 
mother and father to the child. This was Anastasie's 
account of her stewardship. 

Aunt Alix had a word or two to say on the sub- 
ject — as she had on all subjects. The child was 
buried alive in the tomb. That ill-tempered wretch 
Anatasie had made the child almost an idiot, with her 
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restrictions, her fooUsh old notions, and lier bad 
temper. The poor little fellow was frightened out 
of his life when she looked at him. There he sat, with 
his spotless pinafore, perched upon a chair, like a 
little dressed-out mummy. He hadn^t a particle of 
a child's nature left in him — he was as reserved as a 
minister of state. And, then, his father made the 
matter worse. Occasionally his Highness conde- 
scended to kiss the little fellow on the forehead; but 
she should as soon expect one of the statues in the 
Tuileries gardens to jump from their pedestals and 
play at skipping-rope with the children, and chuck 
the nurses under the chin, as find M. Sebastien. 
romping with Albert. He was buried alive, in short; 
as unhappy — she was certain of it — as the poor little 
Dauphin with his gaoler. 

M. Sebastien was bent upon making his son what 
he called a strong and serious man. The world was 
not a play-ground, but a solemn workshop. A child 
could not know this too soon. He must be braced 
from his infancy for the battle of life. He must 
learn to check his passions and desires. He must be 
made to bear checks and crosses. He must be a man. 
i^ miniature. '^ Keep a firm hand over him,'* M. 
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Sebastien said to Anastasie. " He has something of 
the weakness of his poor mother's nature. This 
must be remedied. He must be braced up. Hia 
disposition must be fortified by strict discipline. 
Keep your eye on him. Little faults of youth 
become vices in manhood. I want no more milksops 
and vapourers in the family/' 

The ef ect of such counsel to an ignorant and 
strong-tempered woman, may be easily imagined. 
The life little Albert de CapeUe led in the gloomy 
second-floor, was a hateful dream to the man. He 
was brought up in chains, intended, it is true, to 
give him discipline. Aunt Alix occasionally visited 
him, and worried his father until she was allowed to 
carry him off to spend a day at Passy. These were 
a few happy hours, which Anastasie begrudged him^ 
and which she shortened by telling M. Sebastien that^ 
when Albert returned from a visit to Aunt AUx, he 
was a different child. There was no doing anything 
with him. So that, by degrees. Aunt Alix found it 
impossible to persuade her nephew Sebastien to grant 
little Albert a holiday. 

'' They will kill that poor child,'' said Aunt Alix 
to Jules. " If his dear mother, who lies at Mont- 
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martre^ could see her darling in the care of that 
ferocious Anatasie^ she wouldnH rest a minute in her 
grave/' 

" Sebastien knows best/' Jules answered. " He 
wants to make a strong man of him. I only wish I 
had not been spoilt.'' 

'^Spoilt! you foolish boy," Aunt Alix gaily 
answered. "There's a good joke. Your mother^ 
Jules, was one of the sweetest little women that ever 
reared ungrateful children." 

^' A moment. Aunt Alix. I am not ungrateful. I 
honour my mother's memory; and adore her for all 
her tenderness to me. Bather than say a word that 
should savour of ingratitude I would blow my brains 
out." Jules delivered this speech with, for him, 
extraordinary energy. " All I intended to say was 
that she was too good, too kind, too indulgent to 
me." The tears started in the big booby's eyes. 

''Well, well, Jules," said Aunt Alix gaily, as 
though they were arranging a picnic. " You were 
brought up at home, and your brother away from 
home ; and I know who has the best nature and is 
most loved." 

" Again at Sebastien, Aunt ! You know how I 
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dislike to hear a word said against mj brother. He 
has qualities which you don't understand/' 

^^No? Very well. I know Fm a stupid 
woman ; and let us drop the subject. I only meant 
to say I was sorry for the child ; and I believe its the 
wrong way to bring a child up. Let us take a turn 
in the garden — ^have $k game at battledore and 
shuttlecock — anything.'' 

Be it observed that Aunt Alix played a hearty 
and a graceful game at this same battledore and 
shuttlecock, laughing and joking the while, and gaily 
shaking her gray hair in the wind. 

It has been necessary to look back a httle in order 
to set Albert right with the world. When we peeped 
into the dusky recesses of M. Sebastien's home, the 
Eevolution had been consummated. When Louis 
Philippe's goodhumoured face beamed from the walls 
Albert was ten years old, and was a schoolboy at a 
great college in the Marais. He was partially 
emancipated from the thraldom of home. The strict 
discipline of his school was the freedom of the lark, 
when compared with the tyranny Anastasie exercised 
under the command of his rigid father. He remained 
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imong his scfiool compsnions, a daQ, 
boj. He eould sextber ^t macfales nor tnmdle m 
Ikm^ He was nickzuinxeti ^The Cure;^ bat this 
WIS miid penecntioa. He had Less pocket-moner 
than anj boj in the school : this drew ooatempt npon 
hiniy for schooIboTs are merdleaB. Let the new boj 
oome penrnksB^ withoat a caice, mizLos a plaj-box^ 
and the little saTages will point the trnger of scom at 
him. Albeit was steeled asainst the worst anr or 
all of his school-Mlows could bring to his dbpanigew 
ment. Apart^ and in his little white b^ (every 
scholar had a bed to himself — ^this W3S one of the 
boasts of the school prospectus' he cried himself to 
sleep. After he had settled the practical jokes that 
had been plaved upon him, he kept his head buried 
in his pillow, that none should see his red eyes, nor 
know that his pillow was wet with his tears. The 
world will have it that schooldays are the happiest 
passages in life. The truth is that the school has 
hardships that to the little folk within its narrow 
boundary, are as difficult to bear as any that sadden 
the steps of men. School hardships to Albert, 
however, were not so hard as thev are to the little 
fellows who leave a tender mother's side for the first 
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time. He had tasted of the bitters in his cradle. 
To him schooldays were the holiday, and the return 
home the penance. A common nature put under the 
influences which encompassed Albert's childhood 
would have been ruined; the tyranny would have 
been met with cunning ; the child, besieged like a 
citadel by hostile forces, would have guarded the 
gates and made ready for a tough defence ; no artiflce 
would have remained unstudied. Albert (his father 
was right) had much of the spirit of his mother. In 
his heart there was something inexpressibly tender. 
Pie showed it in the tremulous expression of his eyes^ 
in the softness of his baby voice. His nature then 
remained weak; he erected no barriers, made no fight. 
Was it well for him, or ill for him, in after years ? 

I have now set forth all that is necessary to the 
full understanding of what follows in this true 
narrative of a fama/s misfortunes. The ground is 
all clear in view. The homes in which the plot, that 
remains to be unravelled, was played out are, to the 
best of this pen's ability, drawn and coloured. The 
scene-painter having ended his task— lo I the dra- 
matist with his actors. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

In the heat and faiy of the night, when a yelling 
crowd surrounded the chateau of Baptiste de Capelle^ 
while the crowbars were playing about the main 
entrance, a woman in a coarse woollen cloak, and bear- 
ing in her arms something tightly packed in a blanket^ 
appeared at a side window near the ground. The 
flames within cut off her way to the front of the 
house, where the Count and his family were ; and by 
a happy chance she had thought of this, her only 
possible retreat. This appears somewhat stale as an 
incident in a romance ; but this happened. Because a 
traveller, closely wrapped in a cloak, slowly descend- 
ing a hill, has opened a hundred novels, it does not 
follow that no traveller henceforth shall wrap himself 
in a cloak and gently descend a slope : nor that his 
historian, when there is need for the record of the 
fact, shall not give it. 

Virginie, happily, was cool enough to remember 
the side window that lighted the storeroom of the 
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chS-teau. She threw it open. The fire had not theu 
reached this corner of the building ; but outside, the 
curling flames and volumes of smoke promised that 
the neglect would soon be repaired. She trembled 
more at the dangers that lay beyond the reach of the 
fire, than at the smoke and flame. She was con- 
vinced, the moment she was awoke by the alarm and 
that she discovered the ch&teau was on fire, that the 
Count, her master, did not owe the calamity to the 
negligence of any of his servants. When the shouts 
of the crowd without reached her ear, her instinct 
prompted her to hide little Henriette (who was 
sleeping in a cot at her side) in a blanket, and to 
warn her master and mistress to escape by the back 
of the house. When the smoke and heat drove her 
back to her room, and she saw that it was impossible 
to give this warning, all her energies were devoted to 
the safety of little Henriette, whom she kissed, and 
for whom she prayed, as she hugged the precious 
burden, and rushed to the window. She looked care- 
fully to the right and left; on both sides the flames 
made the scene as bright as daylight. She could see 
the villagers, and many strange faces among them — 
all turned upwards, all shouting and gesticulating. 

VOL. I. p 
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Where she stood the darkness was intense^ and a 
broad bkck band of it stretched obliquely to the 
wood. Hushing the little girl, who whimpered and 
asked to be put back to bed, Virginie, strong and 
nimble, dropped easily upon the grass. The child 
cried, but she hushed it tenderly, crouching until she 
hoped that if anybody had heard the cry his atten- 
tion would be averted by the main incidents of 
the tragedy ; she then stole along the black band of 
shadow that reached to the wood. As she was 
entering the wood by a weU-known gap, two figures 
pushed through another gap at hand, and swept 
stealtliily towards the chateau. She turned to watch 
tliem; and as she watched she was almost choked 
with her emotion. She grasped her throat, and 
stared through the darkness. She could perceive 
neither face nor form — only two black spots in the 
deep gloom ; and yet she felt that these were mes- 
sengers of evil tidings to her poor master and 
mistress. The Count never knew to whom he owed 
the preservation of his child. The Countess never 
heard that the cloak of a peasant shielded her gently- 
born daughter from harm; and that the peasant- 
nurse, wageless and alone, did heroic battle for her 
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charge when there was no reward in prospect, and no 

world to applaud the heroism. 

Virginie, in terror, plunged into the wood. 

Happily she knew every path and opening in it. She 

and the poor little creature in her arms, had gathered 

flowers and strung wild strawberries on grass, under 

nearly every hazel-tree. The noise of the crowd 

about the chateau and the light cast by the flames 

upon the top of the trees, grew fainter every moment, 

and as she left the danger behind her, the excitement 

which had borne her onward, failed. She grew timid 

and irresolute ; she heard strange noises in the wood, 

and started at them; she begged and entreated little 

Henriette, who cried and asked where her mother 

was, to be quiet, and cling to her good nurse 

Yirginie. The child kissed her and was quiet, but 

asked where they were, and why she was carried 

away from her bed ? At last Virginie halted. She 

must take counsel of herself. Why did the Count 

persist in staying at Beauregard when he might have 

been safe in Paris P If he would stay, why had he 

not sent Madame and the poor children away P She 

had felt all along that some dreadful misfortune 

would happen. What should she do? Eetum to 

p 2 
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the village ? Little Henriette would not be safe an 
hour, in the midst of those brutes of villagers. The 

4 

daylight was breaking overhead; the blue light of 
morning flickered among the branches; the birds 
were singing their morning songs. The poor woman 
had not many plans. It happened that, ignorant 
and dull as she was, she adopted the right one. 

The parents of Virginie were small farmers, living 
more than three leagues from Beauregard. She de- 
termined to carry little Henriette thither, where, at 
any rate, she would be in safety. There she would 
wait for news of her master and mistress. She had 
not even a crust of bread to give the child, but she 
would beg it on the way. Avoiding the high road, 
and dodging from path to path to avoid the wood- 
cutters who were trooping into the wood, she went 
resolutely towards the home. The troubles of her 
long journey were many. Little Henriette was 
hungry and fretful, and asked incessantly when she 
should see her mother. 

" Be patient, darling,'^ said poor Virginie, as she 
toiled along under the broiUng sun — ^^be patient, 
and we will have such a dinner \" 

She would have begged bread at» a roadside 
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cottage, but she was afraid to present little Henriette, 
who was in her fine clothes, and for whom she could 
not account. Virginie, moreover, could not tell who 
the cottagers might be ; so she avoided the high road, 
and, from time to time, beguiled the weary journey 
by picking flowers for the little girl. At length, in 
the afternoon of the day, she met a returning cart, 
the proprietor and driver of which was her father's 
next-door neighbour at Denacre. He seated the 
little lady carefully in his railed vehicle, and, at the 
suggestion of Virginie, offered her some of the ginger- 
bread he was carrying home to his little ones. Vir-^ 
ginie knew her friend well, and communicated to 
him all the disasters which had befallen the inmates 
of the ch8,teau at Beauregard, enjoining him, at the 
same time, to be silent. They were jolted to the 
door of the cottage or farmhouse in which Virginie 
was born. Little Henriette, having eaten the ginger- 
bread, had fallen asleep against her nurse's shoulder, 
and was carried unconscious into the farmhouse. 

Virginie's story secured a hearty welcome for 
Miss Henriette. Virginie's mother said that the 
little innocent must be put to bed, while she would 
prepare for her a good basin of milk soup and an 
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omelette. The Counts cook^ she flattered herself^ 
could not make a better omelette. It was with the 
loving care which nurses often show to the children 
of the rich — to children who will not know them 
when they are men or women grown — ^that Virginie 
laid litUe Heuriette upon a snowy bed^ kissed her, 
and left her to sleep. While the child slept Virginie 
had enough to tell her parents. Her father^ a very 
old farmer^ who could hardly walk with the aid of his 
stout ash sticky listened as he smoked in his chimney 
comer, and declared that the Beign of Terror was 
coming again. He thanked Heaven that Denacre 
was not like Beauregard. 

^^ You have behaved nobly, my daughter/^ he said 
to Virginie. ^'You have preserved your master's 
child, and you will find your reward some of these 
days. I have been on this farm forty years.'' 

'' Forty-one and a-half," the wife interrupted. 
"What superb eggs!'' She was busy with the 
omelette. 

" Ay, ay, very well, forty-one years and a-half, and 
not one of my children has brought anything save 
credit upon the village. You have done weU, 
Virginie ; and give your old father a kiss." 
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The mother brought the poor girl some bacon and 
black bread, with some buttermilk, and bade her eat. 

" We must hide the child ; for I don't think the 
little thing is safe in any of these parts » Virginie 
said. 

" Not in Denacre ! ^' the old man exclaimed ; 
^^ you might leave your purse on the milestone, and 
nobody would take it. I lay my life on this.'' 

^^ Yes, yes, father ; but this revolution has turned 
the head of many an honest man. Edmond, the 
blacksmith of Beauregard : could there be a finer 
nature ? Now he is like a wild bull, and has been 
roaring up and down the street with a set of idiots at 
his heels. 

"While Virginie and her father were talking, a 
farm servant rushed into the great farm kitchen, and 
announced that the Count de Capelle's chS^teau had 
been burned to the ground. ''But that is not the 
worst," the man added ; '' everybody in the house 
has perished ! " 

'' Heavens ! " poor Yirginie exclaimed, wringing 
her hands, '' my poor master and mistress ! my poor 
little Baptiste ! " 

The servant turned towards Virginie, whom, in 
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tlie excitement of the moment^ he had not perceiyed^ 
" Virginie safe ! then it is not so bad/' 

''Not so bad! not so bad! The Count and 
Countess and that sweet little boy gone ! '* Yi^inie 
buried her head in her apron^ and sat rocking 
herself in her chair^ unable to control her emotioii. 
The old man muttered from time to time, " Goorage, 
my chUd^ courage ! " 

Virginie's mother clattered about in her wooden 
shoes^ busy with her cooking;, and a little impatient 
over the abundance of Tirginie's grief. "Don't 
be a child, Virginie/' said the imperturbable matron^ 
beating eggs as she spoke ; '' that which the good 
God ordains will happen. The young lady is 
calling/' 

Little Henriette had awoke from her sleep, and 
was calling loudly for Yirgiuie. The nurse dried her 
teers and ran to her imperious mistress. 

" How dare you put me to bed in this place and 
leave me alone ! TU tell mamma, and have you 
scolded." Henriette stamped her tiny feet and 
strutted about the room. While Virginie, with 
big tears standing in her eyes, arranged her little 
mistress's hair, the tyrant pouted, shook her shoul- 
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ders^ and maliciously bobbed her bead, that she 
might convey to her nurse, her entire displeasure, 

" Where are we, Virginie ? tell me directly.** 

'' My dear child, I have brought you to see my 
mother and father; and they're preparing such 
delicious milk soup for you, and such an omelette !*' 
Virginie's heart rose to her throat and nearly choked 
her while she invented this well-intentioned deceit. 

*^ Where is Baptiste P *' was the little girl's next 
question. Virginie hereupon burst into a flood of 
tears. Henriette was warm-hearted, if she was 
tyrannical. She threw her little arms round nurse's 
neck and besought her not to cry. "Vm a naughty 
girl to make nurse cry. I only wanted to know 
where Baptiste was, to play with me." Another burst 
of tears from Virginie. 

The imperturbable mother appeared at the door, 
and announced that the milk soup was ready. 
Virginie dried her tears and made a desperate effort 
to be calm. 

'^ Courage, my child, courage ! " was all the old 
man in the chimney comer could say to his daughter. 
Virginie went up to him, kissed his forehead, and 
promised that she would bear up, for the sake of the 
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poor littk orphan tor whotse sa£efT ^ wis re- 
sponsible. 

Henriette did justice to the milk soup and to tlie 
omelette^ and while she sat at table, made bee eom- 
ments on the farm kitchen. Then she played with 
the sheep-d<^ bj the wood fire, and asked the old 
fanner a hundred questions about hinu She was 
amused with ereiTthing— so amused that she never 
noticed the moist eyes of Yi^iniethat followed aU her 
movements. At length, when the light was fading, 
and a candle was lighted, she turned sharplj to her 
nurse and asked when she was going to be taken 
home^ and whether her pony had been brought for 
her. She was afraid her mamma would be very 
angry if she reached home after dark. 

^' You are to sleep here to-night/' Yirginie replied, 
endeavouring to look composed and even cheerful^ 
The child looked up earnestly into her nurse's face. 
It was one of those piercing, struggling looks; 
at once beseeching and half reproachful — the look 
that a child puts on when it has a vague sense of a 
coming sorrow, imploring to be relieved of its trouble 
and to be dealt with on frank and honourable terms. 
Every man or woman who has met such a look will 
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understand the intensity of Vii^nie's grief, when 
Henriette took her nurse^s great red hands in her 
little fingers, and stared into her eyes. Henriette said 
plainly by that accusing look, " Xurse of mine, you 
are not telling me the truth. You know I am a 
child, credulous and ignorant, and taking little 
account of cause and efibct. You think my little 
heart and baby nature are not strong enough to 
bear the mystery that means harm to me. But, 
you see, I am not so foolish a little thing after 
all. At any rate, I have discovered that there is 
a secret. Come, trust me, and I will be brave over 
the worst.'^ 

Yirginie could only snatch the little inquisitor 
into her arms, and cover her with kisses. Henriette, 
however, held to her point. 

'^ Is mamma ill ? '' 

This question afforded Yirginie an escape. 

'^Yes, my little angel,'' Yirginie vivaciously 
answered. " And the doctor said she must be very 
quiet; and so I thought two or three days with 
nurse would do you good; and here we are.'' 

'' But Baptiste makes more noise than I do P " 
Henriette cogently reasoned. 
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" But he didnH want change, as you did.'' 

Henriette was quieted, but not thoroughly satis- 
fied. Persuaded to go to bed, on the understanding 
that Virginie would sleep in the same room with her, 
she cried herself to sleep. 

Virginie passed an anxious hour or two with her 
father and mother, in close consultation. There were 
not many ideas to share among the three. Virginie 
insisted that the whereabouts of Henriette should not 
be made known in that part of the country. She 
believed that a hundred arms would be raised to 
strike the precious cliild. She believed that the 
Count and Countess might have escaped easily had 
there been no foul play. Nothing would have stirred 
this belief; it was fixed in her mind for ever. 
Having listened to the advice of both father and 
mother, she determined to take her own course. 
She knew that the Count's brothers lived in Paris ; 
she remembered their address. Little Baptiste, poor 
dear cluld ! used to read it to her as she carried the 
letters to the post. She would set out on the 
morrow, and, with the lifts she would beg on the 
road, she would make the best of her way to Paris. 

" To Paris ! " the mother exclaimed. ^' Good 
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heavens, Virginie! it will take you montlis— 
years/^ 

The speaker^s knowledge of the distance from 
Denacre to Paris was as well defined as her know* 
ledge about Crim Tartary. 

'' Mother, I am determined. The poor child is 
in my charge, and I will give her up only to her own 
relations. Come what may, I shall carry her to 
Paris.^^ 

''If one of your brothers were only here, 
daughter ? '^ said the old man. 

But one was in the army of Algeria, and the 
other had gone to seek his fortune in Paris. 

''I shall see Napoleon, and that will be some 
consolation.^^ 

Virginie referred, be it observed, to her brother 
who had gone away to the great city. 

Virginie^s mother dwelt eloquently on the 
danger^s of the journey; but her husband said 
nothing save that he hoped God would protect liis 
good child, and bring her safe home again. 

" It is my duty, mother,^^ was Virginie^s reply to 
all her mother could urge. "I shall find friends and 
help by the way.^' 
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The poor old fanner tmdged sadly to T^ed, and 
Virginie remained to settle the plan of her journey. 
It wonld never do to take Henriette in her fine 
clothes. She must be dressed like a peasant's child. 
How to persuade the wilful little thing to put on the 
coarse clothes — the woollen stockings, the thick 
shoes, and the white cap! Virginie dreaded this 
part of her duty more than all the rest. She must 
invent some sly excuse. But the child was so quick 
and cunning ! Poor little heart, it had a whole world 
of sorrow to learn. Virginie sate by the young 
sleeper's bed and watched her, calm as in her own 
little cot at home. She was, perhaps, dreaming of 
the mother she hoped to see on the morrow, and of 
little Baptiste, with whom she would romp until they 
shook ''papa at his desk. The gentle quiet of the 
child^s sleep brought tears again into Virginie's eyes ; 
and she thought how happy it would be for Henriette 
if death would steal to her pillow and lay his be- 
numbing hand upon her heart, and so spare her the 
troubles that awaited her waking. But the battle 
was to be fought, and the little warrior lay slumber- 
ing to meet the strife. 

Virginie was awake betimes. The unrest of 
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anxiety triumphed over her great fatigue. She was 
stirring with the birds. Her mother was soon with 
her^ and busied herself with the preparations for the 
departure. Since Virginie would go, this matron, 
being a practical woman, who lost no time in 
sighing, or ventilating sentiment, threw her 
energies into the arrangements necessary to the 
journey. 

When Henriette woke she called for her brother 
Baptiste. Virginie's inventive powers were in re- 
quisition. The child soon remembered where she 
was. Virginie told her she was going home; and 
that she must diess her in rough things, or she 
would spoil her fine clothes, and there would be a 
scolding. Henriette was not so difficult to manage 
as Virginie had anticipated. Believing that she was 
going home, she laughed when the coarse clothes 
were put upon her, and went clattering down the 
stairs in her heavy shoes, amused at the noise she 
made. She ate a hearty breakfast, and was surprised 
to see that Virginie hardly tasted. When the old 
farmer appeared, and hugged his bouncing daughter, 
and Virginie dried her tears — ^those inquiring eyes 
with which Henriette had once before sought the 
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tmth^ fell upon the nurse. She dropped her bread 
and butter^ and would eat no more. 

"The child is looking at you/' said the mother. 

"She doesn't understand/' the old farmer 
thought aloud. 

We give little credit to children for perception. 
The child doesn't understand — the child doesn't see 
—the child will not notice ! This is the pleasant 
vanity of men and women, when the child under- 
stands, and sees, and notices, and never forgets. 

The hour came for leaving on the long journey 
of sadness and wandering. The old farmer caught 
Henriette in his long lean arms, and kissed her 
cheeks, and blessed her. 

To his daughter he said, "I bless you, my 
daughter ; you do your duty. This will comfort my 
death-bed, even if I see you no more. But be back as 
quickly as you can. Be firm — be firm, for the sake of 
the little angel/' 

The mother kissed her daughter's cheeks, and 
blessed her also, and asked her whether she was sure 
she had everything with her. Virginie grasped 
Henriette's hand, and hastened across the yard to the 
fields, that the villagers might not see her. She had 
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not the courage left to look back upon the aged man 
who was leaning against the threshold watching her^ 
with tears in the deep furrows of his cheeks^ and 
good words, brave heart ! upon his lips. 

Nor had Virginie the courage to look in the face 
of Henriette, who trotted at her side, until she felt 
by the twitching of the tiny hand that the child was 
sobbing; when she caught the sufferer in her arms, 
and kissed her as she ran. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

ViEGiNiB was a happy woman when she told the 
story of her journey from Denacre to Paris. 

'^When I left my father's house/^ she said, "I 
never thought we should live to reach our journey's 
end. We did, you see ; so all presentiments are not 
true. I was not afraid for myself, hut for the dear, 
sweet little angel at my side. How good that child 
was through it all nobody can tell ! She cried every 
hour at firsts and wanted to know when she should 
see her mother and father, and her brother Baptiste. 
What could I say to her ? I hope I am forgiven 
for the dreadful stories I invented. We couldn't 
walk far at a time, for her poor little feet got tired ; 
then I would carry her ; but the bundle I had was 
heavy, and I soon broke down. I have often put 
her to sleep under a hedge, upon a cloak we had 
with us, in the middle of the day, and remained with 
her for hours. Although we had far to go before we 
could get a bed, I hadn't the heart to wake her." 
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''^ Shall we soon be there ?^ she would say, 
opening her large eyes; 'how cross mamma will 
be!^^' 

^' I thought my heart would break. She looked 
me through and through, as though she would tell 
me that I was not speaking the truth ; but she was 
easily turned aside, with a flower ; or I would show 
her a windmill, or some sheep, or a dog, or anything. 
She was a little coquette, too. When I twined some 
leaves round her cap — yes, a cap, like you and I 
wear — she was as proud as a duchess, and strutted 
along with the most amusing gravity. ' If mamma 
could only see me,' she would say. Her mamma ! — 
poor little innocent ! She didnH know how she tor- 
tured me. At first she couldn't understand why I 
gave her black bread to eat ; and once or twice petu- 
lantly threatened to tell her mamma when she got 
home. She said it was what the people in the 
village ate. If you knew half the excuses I made ! 
But she soon got accustomed to it. She looked so 
strange in her cap and blue cotton, with her little 
ladylike airs. The way in which she would draw 
herself up and give herself mighty dignity when any 

village children on the road came up and spoke 

q2 
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familiarly to her ! I told her to call me 'aunt/ and 
she has not forgot it to this hour. She would forget 
herself sometimes and say ' nurse/ as at the ch&tean. 
One or two people stared, and I was afraid we should 
be suspected; but I shook my finger at her^ and 
called her an impertinent atom^ and so it passed 
over. She could never understand why she was to 
call me aunt ; but she was a good^ obedient child^ 
if there ever was one. 

''I was afraid people would think I had stolen 
the child : so imagine the life I led. More than once 
I wished I had remained at Denacre ; and perhaps it 
would have been safer ; but I acted for the best. I 
used to amuse her by untying the bundle, and show- 
ing her her fine clothes, which she should have on 
when she reached home : but I was obliged at last to 
keep them from her sight, for when she saw them 
she always cried to have them put on, there and then. 
It was very natural : we should have done the same 
ourselves. I bought her a hoop, and it helped her 
along for a day or two ; but she got tired of it, and 
at last gave it to a little girl at a village where we got 
a night's lodging, saying she had plenty at home, 
which surprised the people there. How could she. 
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dear little soal^ remember that they would be sur- 
prised? Pm sure when I look back I canH account 
for the cleverness she did show ; but she took after 
her mother wonderfully. Of course, she didn't talk 
like a village child^ and I accounted for it by saying 
that she was born in Paris, and that I was taking her 
back to her mother — my sister. You know, I couldn't 
help these little deceits. We should never have got 
through without them. 

'^ I am naturally gay ; my poor old father used 
to say that when the thrushes were silenced by the 
frost, he looked to me to pass the winter. Do you 
know that when we had been on the road two or 
three days I almost forgot the errand we were on, 
and that I laughed and talked with my Henriette, for 
all the world as if we had not left all those dreadful 
things behind, and were really going home — back to 
the ch&teau, where we had been so happy? But 
Henriette soon drove all the gaiety out of me; it 
was, 'What will Baptiste say to me in this dress? 
I wonder whether papa will know me. Mamma will 
say how brown you have got!' She was brown 
indeed ; her little hands and arms were as brown as 
a sailor's. 
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''The child would not lose sight of me for a 
nroment; no^ not for an instant. She never went to 
sleep without begging me not to leave her bedside. 
And the bedside! Imagine; — we slept in a bam^ 
upon straw— I am not joking— upon straw, more 
than once. What were we to do ? We arrived at 
places where no bed was to be had. I was afraid of 
showing any anxiety, because we pretended to be 
tramps on our way to Paris, where I was seeking 
work. I made up a good story : I said that I had a 
sister in Paris — Henriette^s mother; that I was 
taking her home, where my sister promised me good 
wages and an easy place. I passed well enough, for 
I was a mere country girl ; but Henriette ! Had 
they had two eyes in their heads they must have seen 
that she was nothing of the kind; / could have seen 
it in a minute ; but people are so stupid ! It was 
droll to see Henriette ; she has a good heart if ever 
there was a good heart ; but somehow she couldn't 
make herself at home ; her little coquetish airs would 
show themselves ; she must be mistress everywhere ; 
she would play with the children of the houses where 
we stayed, but she must be the mistress. I might 
have preached to her aU day : it would have been the 
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same thing. I hope I am not saying anything 
against her — I would die first. 

''It was the great towns that puzzled me. I 
used to look out for the meanest inn^ for we had not 
much money. My poor father had not much to 
spare/ and I am sure he gave me all he could. Then 
I was afraid of the police. How could I account for 
myself? And once or twice the men were rude — 
for I was very young then. Once we arrived in a 
town — a manufacturing town. I looked everywhere, 
but was afraid. I don't know why : but I would 
not sleep there. It was a fine night, and we went 
forward. That night we slept — I and little Henriette 
(who was so sleepy she could not tell where I put 
her to rest) — in the open air. We did, indeed ! I 
remember how her little arms were folded tightly 
round my neck when I fell asleep. When I woke 
they were gone. I started to my feet in horror. 
But the child was close at hand, wandering about; 
and she came to me and wondered why I had gone 
to sleep in such a strange place. I never left the 
child out of my sight after that; no, not for an 
instant. She followed me, like a pet lamb, every- 
where. 
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•^ I remember in one of the big towns — I forget 
the name of it; but it was on a Sunday evening. 
We were in a little place, a sort of wine-shop, where 
I had found a cheap bed. Henriette was lying upon 
my lap, asleep, in the room of the good old couple 
who kept the establishment. The old man was en- 
joying his newspaper with his pipe and beer. He 
read very slowly, and had to spell the long words ; 
so his wife, who was a much better scholar, snatched 
the paper from him and helped him through his 
difficulty. It was about appointment of ministers, 
all kinds of grand doings in Paris; and then the 
journal was good enough to speak of us poor 
provincials. ^Ah !^ said the old man, after a 
pause; ^but this is grave — this is frightful — this 
is horrible!^ 

" ^ Read, read ! ' the wife impatiently exclaimed. 
' or let me.' The paper was snatched from the old 
man's hands. The woman read : ' Awful calamity at 
Beauregard/ It was with difficulty that I restrained 
my tears while I listened to the high-flown words 
with which the Paris reporter conveyed his facts to 
the public. It was too true : the Count, Countess, 
and little Baptiste had perished. Their funeral had 
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been attended by all the villagers. Then followed a 
passage in which I was personally interested. Some- 
thing in this way : — ' Great anxiety exists throughout 
the neighbourhood to learn something of the fate of 
the nurse, Virginie, who, it is known, slept in the 
room with the Count's little daughter. Miss Henriette 
de Capelle. No trace of the bodies of nurse or child 
has been discovered.' 

"I jumped up with the sleeping child in my 
arms, and left the room. Another minute and I 
should have burst into a torrent of tears. I felt 
them standing in my eyes, ready to roll over. I 
don't think either the man or his wife noticed me; 
they were very stupid people. But, somehow, I felt 
like a culprit, and didn't like to meet them in the 
morning, even for a minute. I had done no 
harm, but I didn't know what would happen if 
Miss Henriette was discovered before I got to 
Paris. 

" I should have managed to have some lifts in 
the diligences from town to town, but I was really 
afraid. You cannot make children discreet; they 
will come out with exactly the things you want them 
to hide. ' Suppose/ said I to myself, 'just suppose 
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that I and the little girl were in the interior of a 
diligence with three or four other passengers. She 
would be certain to come ont with something about 
the ch&teau, and talk in h^ fine way. The pas- 
sengers would see with half an eje that the little 
thing was not a peasant's child; and then where 
should I be? How could I explain? Impossible; 
No ; we must not get into the diligence.' This was 
the way in which I reasoned with myself. Once or 
twice I was almost tempted to break through my 
resolution, when the child's feet were sore, and it 
could hardly get along. 'Pray, nurse,' the little 
thing would say, ' pray let us ride. Fm sure mamma 
will not be angry. Til pay for it out of my money- 
box with the money, I have saved for New- Year's 
Day; indeed I will. It was hard to refuse, she 
asked so prettily. But what was I to do ? I coaxed 
her in a thousand ways. I told her that the dili- 
gence was only for vulgar people, and that it was full 
of fleas. She held out bravely, and would trot along 
at my side without complaining, when her little bones 
must have been aching. Every night she asked when 
she should be home, in her own little bed again. 
She drew pictures of brother Baptiste throwing up 
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his cap for joy at the park gates, when he saw her 
approaching. Her mother would call her a good 
girl for having taken care of her fine clothes so long. 
Old Henri would carry her in his arms from the 
park gates to the house. It would be great fan! 
How could I help humouring all this prattle, 
although it made my heart break to listen to itP 
She would run along singing and playing all kinds 
of childish pranks. I almost hated myseK for the 
part I was acting, for she trusted so innocently, so 
completely, in me. She would have thrown herself 
into the sea if I had told her it was safe. I was 
afraid that when she knew all, as know she must, 
she would turn upon me and hate me. Once or 
twice I was on the point of catching her in my arms 
and telling her she had no mother and father, and 
no little playmates left; but I never had the strength 
to do it. I thought, too, suppose the news should 
be too much for her, and she should fall ill. Then 
what would become of us ? No ; I determined that 
it was best to hold my tongue, and leave her natural 
protectors to do as they might think proper in the 
matter. 

''At first she often threatened to tell her mother 
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of the nastj places in which I made her sleep; but 
the dear little child soon learned to plaj her part. 
She seemed to understand that it was necessary. If 
her accusing eyes were often fixed upon me as we sat 
together eating our figs and breads or some other 
simple fiare^ by the roadside ; she seldom^ at last, asked 
me any puzzling question. 1 could tell that she was 
resigned, and that she would see me to the end of 
our journey without much ado. She woke two or 
three times at night, and screamed and sobbed, and 
said she had been frightened by fearful dreams; but 
I could never persuade her to tell me what these 
dreams were about. She would throw her head upon 
my bosom and sob until I thought her heart would 
break. Judge how harrassing all this was to poor 
me. Fm sure we had not got far on the road when 
I sat down, and, for hours, asked myself whether it 
would not be better to return to Denacre, and wait 
there till Miss Henriette was claimed by her uncles. 
I think I should have decided to retrace our steps 
had I not been influenced by the fear of what my 
mother would say. I should have been scolded for 
having wasted money, and for not having known my 
own mind for ten minutes together. It is fortunate 
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that I had this fear before me^ and that it prompted 
me to persevere. It is singular how few adventures 
we met by the way — ^very Kttle rudeness and inhos- 
pitality, and much kindness. We were welcome to 
share the soup of people who^ I am sure^ could ill 
afford to part with a spoonful. 

"The most painful incident on our journey 
happened at a manufacturing village about twenty 
leagues from Faris^ just when I was beginning to 
flatter myself that our anxieties were nearly at an 
end. I had settled for a night's lodging with the 
hostess of the inn there, and we were sitting taking 
our soup — Henriette, as usual, on my knee — ^when 
we heard boisterous singing without. A set of 
uproarious men, with tricolour ribbons stuck about 
them, rushed into the room where we were sitting, 
called for wine and brandy, and kept shouting and 
singing, until we were deafened. Henriette clung to 
me in terror. Some of the fellows addressed me in 
a rude manner; and one of them, with his brutal 
notion of play, blew a cloud of smoke into Henriette's 
face. I could have knocked him down. I called 
him an animal and a pig ; but he only laughed, and 
asked if he should do as much to me. I dared him. 



aad be w adumome lorads Be, vliai tlie hostess 
periled him Tioiaxdj adc Dmii^ this scene, 
Henriette socained, and, in her fr%fat» b^ged and 
impkned me to take her avar from these common 
pec^le. The expiesBian vas caught up by the 
fellows, whereapon ther tmned and jeered at us, and 
made all kinds of Tn5DltTng gestures. I confess I 
was afraid ther would be Tiolent, and repcoved 
Henriette, and asked her what she meant by calling 
the gentlemen common people. I am ashamed of it 
now, I confess; hot I made her ask their pardon. 
To see the little thing's pride was one of the most 
ridiculoas sights in the world. She seemed as if she 
would rather bite her tongue out than utter the 
words ; but she whispered them at last. The brutes 
were not satisfied with this. One seized upon her 
wrist, and told her to say after him, 'Pardon, 
citizens.^ I thought I should have fainted. When 
the fellows saw how frightened I was they set up a 
hoarse roar of laughter, and offered me some wine to 
revive me. They thrust it roughly to my lips, and, 
although the hostess called them cowards for tor- 
menting a defenceless woman, they poured it down 
my throat. 
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'^ In all our journey, a long, pamfol, and un- 
happy one — I would rather lay down my life than 
go through it again — this was the only insult we 
suffered. Those were your Bevolutionists : I hate 
them.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Napoleon Vasseue, Virginie's brother, had estab- 
lished himself as a joumeyman cabinetmaker in the 
Quarter St. Antoine. It was his fixed intention to 
make enough money to end his days in peace and 
plenty in the village where he was born. He was 
clever at his work ; and he was at least as sober as the 
majority of his companions. He had that independent 
air about him peculiar to his class, and, in some 
measure, the result of the system under which he 
worked. His master or patron (for the French, 
workman scorns to own a master) was little more 
than himself. He worked with the journeymen, 
talked with the journeymen, ate with the journeymen. 
He was only one of five, and in a position to which 
every one in the shop aspired. His men would 
unceremoniously joke him, and call him by his 
Christian name. They were never afraid that he 
would injure them, because they knew themselves 
powerful enough at all times to repel any attempt at 
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an encroachment on their rights. Napoleon Vasseur 
was a fair specimen of his class. A nimble Barri^re 
dancer, who could draw crowds from every part of a 
public ball-room to see his jpas aeul (which he gene- 
rally concluded by a pleasant plunge with his foot at 
his opposite partner's chin) ; by no means in the 
background when wine was to be had ; a versatile if 
not a finished singer ; and a man who could hold his 
own at billiards and dominoes — Napoleon tripped 
through the years of his Paris life, and still as he 
danced, and sang, and drank on the St. Mondays, 
bore in mind the village from which he had issued, 
and to which, his work done, he must return. He 
only hoped and prayed that he should be in time to 
close the eyes of his parents. 

Napoleon had taken unto his bosom, with all 
proper ceremony, including the afternoon walking 
procession in the Bois de Boulogne, a wife. He had 
been married some two or three years, when he first 
became concerned in the affairs of the De Capelles. 
His wife had been a washerwoman — but of fine 
linen, if you please. A neat, sprightly, delicately- 
fingered, little body was Mdme. Napoleon; whom 
Napoleon met for the first time when she was carrying 

YOL. I. S 
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luHne^ at arm^s length, the flowing white skirts of & 
rich young lady who was going to her first oom- 
mnnion. It matters not how Napoleon opened tiie 
courtship. Perhaps the young lady smiled when the 
handsome yonng workman was rude enough to simper 
and touch his cap to her. Perhaps she smiled very 
graciously when on the morrow of the first encounter 
the audacious young Blouse was seen peering through 
the windows of the trim establishment, where comely 
women in faultless white caps and as neat as Quaker- 
esses, were elaborating the mysterious niceties of 
female attire. It is enough that the young workman 
soon found his mate ; and took her off proudly on his 
arm one fine Monday morning. Sir Cynic cries, *' A 
fig for details ! we know the worst — they married/' 

They were happy enough. She was good-tem- 
pered, and he was not exacting. He gathered the 
rosebuds while he might, and she had her share of 
them. They quarrelled, but he laughed very soon 
after, and said that a little explosive anger cleared the 
air. He took her to balls and theatres, to eat rabbits 
in the suburbs, or to take coffee and read the news- 
papers in his estaminet. They had one child, a girl, 
upon whom Mdme. Napoleon lavished the most 
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extravagant forms of affection. This child was 
waddling about in a straw hat built much like a bee- 
hive, and intended to protect the wearer^s skull in the 
event of a fall, one autumn evening, while its mother 
was washing some of its Sunday finery, when a gentle 
knock at the door was heard. "Come in ! '^ Mdme. 
Napoleon screeched, with the promptitude of one who 
had no reason to fear the coming of any human 
being. 

A stout, brown, buxon countrywoman lifted the 
latch, and entered titnidly, looking anxiously round 
the room. 

"You want ■ ?" said Mdme. Napoleon, 

sharply, seeing that the intruder was a stranger. 

"Does Napoleon Vasseur live here? ^' 

" I hear you are from his part of the country,'' 
the young mother replied, softening her voice. " Yes j 
he lives here — I am his wife. What do you want 
with him ? You can speak to me.'' 

" I am his sister," said Virginie. 

" His sister ! then kiss me : you are Virginie ? " 

The two women embraced, shook hands, and 

embraced again. 

"And you're like him!" Mdme. Napoleon 

a2 
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exclaimed, examining Yirginie as attentively as a 
new bonnet. 

*' But who is your little companion P Introduce 
me. 

Henriette crept behind her nurse, and refused 
for a long time to saj a word. Yirginie whis- 
pered to her sister-in-law. ''It's a long and 
dreadful story. She is the daughter of the Count de 
Capelle, in whose family I have been living. But 
pray donH ask me anything more until she has 
gone to sleep. Hush ! she's listening ! " 

To break entirely from the unwelcome subject, 
Yirginie caught her little niece in her arms (to the 
great apparent discontent of the little minx), who 
plunged and squalled, and dashed away, heedless 
of Mdme. Napoleon's scolding. 

"Wicked thing!" the mother cried. ''Am I 
the mother of a child who will not kiss its aunt ? ^' 

Henriette came in for at least her fair share of 
attention. Madame Napoleon suggested many 
varieties of refreshment. Yirginie would hear of 
nothing more than some very plain soup, which 
was at hand. 

AVlieu Nap'^leon Yasseur came home Yirginie 
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tlirew her anns round him and burst into tears. 
He looked amazed. " What had happened ? Was 
his father dead ? Should he not be permitted to 
close the old man's eyes ? Or was his mother in 
Heaven ? '' 

" No — no — ^no. Napoleon ! '' Madame cried, 
stamping as she spoke. ''Everybod/s well at 
home. Wait a minute ! pray wait ! '' darting her 
finger towards the spot where Henriette was seated 
before a soup-plate. The man stared at the little 
girl, and again at the two women. 

'^ Whose child is this?^' This was spoken 
vehemently. ^'Virginie! you have not brought 
shame on us ? You have not " 

Mdme. Napoleon unceremoniously clapped her 
hand upon her husband's mouth, crying, '^ Will you 
hold your tongue ? Where is this man's patience ? 
Shame, indeed!" 

'^ But this is absurd ! " the man burst out again, 
directly the wife's hand was removed from his lips. 

Whereupon Madame fairly screamed " Silence ! " 
and her sullen lord was dumb. 

Now Madame had her turn. Were not men 
invented to be the torture of poor women ? They 
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jump to conclusions, thinking themselves so clever ; 
and they are always in the wrong after all. If they 
had only half the tact of women! Here is M. 
Napoleon, a creature of the most ordinary capacity^ 
who, because his sister comes whcTi his lordship 
doesnH expect her, must needs give himself great 
airs, and issue his commands and speak his bad 
suspicions. The voluble Uttle person who expressed 
all this contempt for the '' superior animal '* looked 
down upon her silent husband, and, with a serious 
face that was not unkind, added, "I pity you, I 
really do ! " 

*' There, there, enough,'^ said the husband. *' Tou 
talk for six/' 

" Do I ? " the wife pouted, with laughter hover- 
ing in the corners of her mouth. 

Virginie now crept up to her brother, while the 
attention of Henriette was directed to an opposite 
side of the room, and whispered in his ear, '^ That 
poor httle child is an orphan ; I am her nurse. She 
has lost both father and mother. This horrible 
revolution ! '^ 

M. Napoleon Vasseur received this information 
with great excitement. Planting his palms upon his 
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knees, and bending forward, he demanded '^tfae 
rest/' 

But his wife hissed a hush ! and Yirginie hissed 
a hush 1 and both wife and sister shook their fingers 
before him. Henriette had remarked the whispering. 

" Docs she know nothing ? " M. Napoleon bluntly 
asked. 

" Pool ! *' cried the testy wife, " canH you take a 
hint ? Don't you see that the child is swallowing 
every word you say ? " 

The child seemed to implore Virginie to tell her 
what all this mystery meant. Those eyes ! During 
many a long year Virginie saw them (when they were 
far away) staring into her very heart. 

When Henriette had been put to bed (she had 
grown melancholy and obedient, and appeared to 
know that Yirginie was something more than a nurse 
to her now) the two women told M. Napoleon all 
Virginie's story. 

Now, M. Napoleon was not much touched at the 
recital of what had happened at Beauregard. He 
said, in reply, and in explanation of his unconcern, 
that the aristocrats had brought all these calamities 
upon themselves; whereat his wife waxed wrath, and 
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b^ged him to keep his opinions for his work-i 
for she would have none of them. 

'^ I am sure the Count and Countess were the best 
of people : so gentle^ so considerate, so generous. 
When I was ill, the Countess herself came with the 
doctor to my bedside, and saw that I had everjthing 
I wanted. And I am sure there could not be 
sweeter children.'^ Tears stood in the faithfol 
woman's eyes. 

"1 never saw a prettier nor a nicer-mannered 
child in my life," said Mdme. Napoleon, in order to 
console Virginie, "no, nor a quieter one than 
Virginie's little mistress/' 

" Bah ! you women are the savages of the world. 
You would throw us back a hundred years, if you had 
your own way.'' 

" And if it were not for women, men would eat 
one another up." Mdme. N. was not the lady to be 
put down ; and her husband had not learned that 
lesson which a certain once Newmarket jockey 
mastered, and picturesquely expounded. 

" I live the quietest of domestic lives now," said 
Bob ; " the very quietest. There was a time when 
my missus jawed at me ; I answered ; and then we 
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quarrelled all day long. But now, let her say wliat 
she will ; let her work herself into a passion — into 
hysterics, I never say anything ; no, not so much as 
a syllable. She cannot stand against this. Women 
can^t bear a walk over the course.^' 

Bob^s reasoning was just ; and his example is to 
be commended to the attention of all husbands who 
suffer from the angry volubility of the partner of their 
joys and sorrows. Had it been given to Bob of 
Newmarket to be able to clothe his great idea in 
IVench, for the benefit of M. Napoleon Vasseur, Bob 
had not lived in vain. But fate had given to the 
jockey and philosopher only his mother tongue, and 
even this in a degree that would not have satisfied the 
ears of the least fastidious of Oxford dons. So that 
M. Napoleon persevered in his system of answering 
his wife, word for word. 

Yirginie was the mediator on the occasion that 
occupies our attention. 

'^ We have not met for years, brother ; don't let 
us have an angry word.'' 

M. Napoleon kissed his sister's hand in the most 
gallant style. 

^' That is a little more gracious,'' his wife allowed ; 
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it 



and now^ since his majesty is in a better humofor 
perhaps he will have the goodness to take his wife 
and sister for a walk, and pay them any other little 
attention that may occur to him/' 

''Willingly/' M. Napoleon cried; and he ad* 
josted his cap daintily upon the side of his head^ and 
filled his pipe from his sheepskin tobacco-pouch. 

''Impossible — for me at least/' Virginie inter- 
posed ; " quite impossible. I have sworn to myself 
that I will never leave my charge, until I have given 
her into the hands of her relatives." 

"But the child is quite safe/' from Madame. 
"We leave our child; and I hope we shouldn't move 
a step away from the little jewel, if we were not 
certain it was safe/' 

The wife looked to her husband to confirm 
her statement; her maternal pride was a little 
wounded. 

"StufiP, Virginie !^^ said her brother. "As my 
wife says, ' Do you think we should leave our little 
jewel if we were not certain it was safe?' Come, 
we'U have a nice cup of coffee on the Boulevards— 
youMl be delighted with the Boulevards — and then 
we'U see what is worth seeing/' 
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" Don't ask me, brother, and don't be angry with 
me; I have had a dream; and I am in terror of it 
to this hour. Nothing in the world — even you? 
anger — should make me leave that child, even for a 
quarter of an hour/' 

Virginie begged hard that her brother and his 
wife would go out and have their walk, as was their 
wont. Madame could not think of leaving her 
guest. M. Napoleon was less ceremonious; with 
many excuses— it was torture to him— he would 
give worlds that it were otherwise — he was always 
unlucky — his star was against him — Fortune had 
turned her back upon him — but go he must to his 
caf^ for a short time, to meet a comrade on most im- 
portant business. Virginie, with great simplicity, 
prayed that the wicked young fox would not neglect 
his business ; and, in the course of ten minutes, the 
tortured, evil-starred creature was playing a game of 
billiards with a fellow-blouse. 

A discourse on the selfishness of men, conducted 
with well-sustained verbiage by Madame, in the course 
of which Virginie was conjured not to marry, under 
the most dazzUug temptation, occupied the female 
pair whom selfish M. Napoleon had left behind him. 
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''Did you catch your appointment?'* was the 
point Madame N. darted at her hege lord the 
moment he appeared at the door. He replied, with 
the utmost gravity, that he was just in time. 

" Aud pray who won the game ? " 

This second assault opened the gentleman's eyes; 
he dashed his cap upon the floor, and was about to 
afford his sister a fair specimen of his vituperation^ 
when she burst into a fit of laughter, in which she 
was joined by his plague of a wife. 

" It is better to laugh than to cry, you know. 
Napoleon,'' said Virginie. 

"Did you ever see anything look so stupid 
as he does?" Madame answered. ''Look at 
him ! " 

M. Napoleon folded his arms, and stood firmly 
on the defensive. 

"Well, yes," said he, with all the impudence 
imaginable, " I have had a game at billiards ; is it a 
capital offence ? " 

" It is punishable, as you shall see, sir." Madame 
would not be frowned into submission. 

Then M. Napoleon, as though he deemed it 
beneath the dignity of his manhood to keep up an 
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argument with women^ shrugged his shoulders^ and 
took out his evening paper. 

'^ Another new journal ? '' the wife asked; ''full 
of infamous sentiments, of course/^ 

" Newspapers are not for women ; let them look 
after the kitchen and the children/^ 

"While their husbands keep those important 
business appointments which are always made in the 
evening/' 

''Leaving their wives at home to talk scandal 
with their neighbours." M. Napoleon thought this 
a terrible hit, and glanced knowingly over his paper 
ai Virginie. 

" Husbands never supply material for scandal.^' 
The wife was " up to time '^ as the pugilists have it. 

Virginie interposed, and said that it was like 
playing with knives ; besides, she wanted to ask her 
brother's advice. 

"Well, what is it?'' M. Napoleon was glad 
to have the weapons of his assailant parried from him. 

" The Count's brothers live in Paris j I have the 
address of one, and I want to conduct the child to 
them. How should I set about it ? Will you go 
with me ?" 
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" Willingly/' M. Napoleon scratched his head 
as though he were in the habit of elaborating his 
ideas with his nails. "Do they know the child ?" 

^' I don't think they have ever seen her.'* 

"Suppose they won't acknowledge her? they 
may treat you as an impostor." 

This had never flashed across the poor woman^s 
mind ; she screamed in her terror, and then fainted in 
the arms of Madame. 

" Fool ! " this lady said to her husband. " Fetch 
some water." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Virginie's hands trembled as she unpacked the 
bundle which included the clothes in which Henriette 
had been carried from the ch&teau, or rather which 
had been snatched up and carried with Henriette. 
She prayed that the day might end well. Little 
Henriette was delighted with her finery, after her 
experience of coarse linen and wooden shoes. 

*'Now/* said the child, looking proud and 
coquettish—" now mamma will know her Henriette 
again.*' 

Virginie sighed ! and Mdme. Napoleon, who had 
been watching the progress of the child^s toilet, with 
her own babe upon her knees, pitied the poor little 
thing with all her heart. 

M. Napoleon returned from his workshop at 
midday, and, after a repast which consisted mainly of 
green figs, bread, and some rough but not unwhole- 
some wine, he announced that he was ready to escort 
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his sister on her emnd. Henriette danced about 
the iDom, and could hardiT be persuaded to re- 
main qxdet while Tirgine completed her dressing. 
Poor Virginie could not keep back a few big rolling 
tears. 

"Crying again, nurse? it's Terr wicked of yon* 
rU tell mamma.'' 

'' I cann't help it ; I am not well, my child.^^ 

M. Napoleon was rather angiy with his sister. 
She was not rationaL She made as mach fuss over 
the little aristocrat as though it were her own flesh 
and blood. She would probably receive, in return 
for her devotion, a month's wages and a dismissal. 

"You're very clever, my dear." Madame must 
interfere, and have her answer out. "Who made 
you a prophet ? Tirginie is quite right, and shows 
a good and tender heart, which is more than all the 
family shows. You made mischief enough last 
night, for a week." 

M. Napoleon afifected impatience to be on the 
way. He did not care to see the termination of 
overnight revived. 

"A charming woman, my dear Yirginie," said 
M. Napoleon, as he walked with his sister, Henriette 
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gaily trotting at her side, " a diatming womaB is my 
little wife, but what a tongue ! '* 

Virginie's memory was sound. *' You are sure 
it^ is at Batignolles? You are certain about the 
number of the street ? " her brother again and again 
asked, and again and again Yirginie gave an em- 
phatic ^^ Quite /" And so they hastened forward, to 
the end of the good girFs trouble, and — this was the 
sad part of it — to the beginning of Henriette^s. 
Virginie couldnH help it; she declared that she 
should have done it had all the fine ladies in Europe 
been looking on; as her brother rang the bell by the 
side of the great dark, dusty gates which led past the 
uninviting porter^s snuggery to the home of Sebastien 
deCapelle; the faithful nurse and protector of the 
unsuspecting orphan, raised. Henriette in her power- 
ful arms, and covered her with kisses. 

" Does mamma live here ? " the child naturally 
inquired. " Why did she come to this nasty place ? " 

*^It is your uncle's house, my jewel — my 
treasure.^' Virginie grasped the little hand at her 
side and followed Napoleon through the gateway, 
whicii the old male porter had opened with a sharp 
^^ What do you want ? ^* 

YOL. I. a 
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Napoleon touched his cap^ and asked for M. 

Sebastian de Capelle^s rooms. 

'' He is not at home.'' 

The old man held the door ready to shut oat the 
intmders. 

" Is nobody at home ? " said Virginie, 

" There's Mdme. Anastasie/' 

'' Then, we'll see her ! " Virginie spoke very 
ficmly ; so the old man grunted, '^ Second floor to 
the left," shut the gates, and went back into his dark 
hole, to resume the wrangle with his wife at the point 
where they had been interrupted. 

M. Napoleon applied an oath, between his teeth, 
to the porter, not mentionable to ears polite. 
Virginie trembling violently while her brother rang 
the bell by the left door, on the second floor. A boy, 
dressed in college uniform — blue, with red facings — 
opened the door. 

" Who is it ? " a thin, shriU voice called from 
within. 

"I don't know them," was the boy's answer, 
meekly and timidly spoken. 

Anastasie made her appearance. It was not an 
inviting one. Napoleon began by asking whether 
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M. de Capelle were at home, although he knew that 
the gentleman in question was out. 

'* No ! ^^ sharply, from Anastasie. " Di n't the 
porter tell you as much?" 

" Virginie stepped forward, holding Henriette's 
hand. " I am from Beauregard, and T bring M. de 
Capelle his niece/' 

'^ Are you mad ? " Anastasie was at once in a 
violent passion. '^ Imposters ! Be off ! " 

"Impostors!" Napoleon roared. "Know that 
you are talking to my sister. She speaks the truth.. 
Take care what you are about." 

Anastasie iieas beyond herself. She declared after- 
wards that she could have eaten the whole party. 
" I dare say that you know as well as I do that not a 
soul was saved. And you have the audacity to palm 
off that little creature. That a de Capelle \ — ugh ! 
Palm that thing off upon us ! Be off, or Fll send 
for the police ! " 

With this the woman pushed the little collegian 
violently back, and slammed the door in the faces o£ 
the group in the corridor. 

Napoleon was for ringing violently, ani 
insisting upon an entry. His language was 

s2 
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copious and most' unparliamentary. Aiiasisa^e called 
'^Be off, or Fll fetch the' police ! *' from within^ 
and Henriette was sobbing in Virginie's arms. 

'^ Come ! come I " sh^ said^ pulling her brother 
by his blouse. ''You were right, brother^ last 
night ; I am the unhappiest of women. And this 
poor little innocent ; what, in the name of Heaven^ 
will become of her? '* 

Napoleon allowed himself : to' be drawn away^ 
calling Anastasie an old cow, as he descended. He 
paused before they crossed the courtyard, and asked 
where the other brother lived. Virginie racked her 
brain, but she could only remember that it was 
somewhere by Passy. 

" Enough ! " Napoleon calmed himself/ and 
walked across the yard to the porter's room. 

Lifting his cap from his head in the most cere- 
monious manner, and putting oft a courteous tone of 
voice, he asked madame, the porteress, the exact ad- 
dress of Jules deCapelle. " Mdme. Anastasie just 
told us,'^ he added ; "but, foolishly enough, we have 
forgotten it/' 

The woman answered impatiently, giving the 
(le'sired iuformati^m iu order to get rid of hor 
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questioner and his companions. At this moment a 
second-floor window was thrown noisily open, and 
Anastasie appeared. 

Her voice as musical, according to Napoleon, as 
a blind beggar^s fiddle, was heard. '^ Turn them out. 
DonH speak to them ! They are impostors ! '^ 

Napoleon advanced a few paces into the court- 
yard, with his cap in his hand. Bowing very low^Ao 
Anastasie, " We have all the information > we desire. 
Ogress! wait a minute, and^ you shall have news 
from us.^' 

The old porter now appeared, and, with«ftn im- 
perative air, told Napoleon to be off instantly, or he 
would call the police. Virginie^s brother stepped 
lightly up to the man with the key of the gate, and, 
shaking his finger, so near to his nose that he fell 
back a few steps, said; showing all his teeth as he 
spoke, " Move a step, or open your mouth, and you'll 
have to settle with me ? • i)o you hear, you ugly old 
bear, you'll have to settle with me ! " lien txaning 
quietly to Vii^nie, who was still nursing the incon- 
solable Henriette, he led her slowly into th& street. 

Henriette begged hard to be taken back to 
Beauregard. She would walk every step of the 
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way^ and be a good child. She assured her good 
muse that she would never be tired. Virginie could 
4»i3wer her only, with kisses. 

M. Napoleon had been so irritated by the recep- 
tion Anastasie had given his sister^ that he had not 
the patience to walk. 

*' Let us ride/' he said. ** I am anxious to see 
t;his to the end ; and I haven't much time.'' 

They travelled quickly to the suburban villa of 
Jules de Capelle. One thing was certain : they 
would not find Jules there. It was no place for 
him, with its quiet' rooms and laughing gardens. 
The flowers looked lovely, blooming under the old 
gardener's constant care. The paths were as clean 
as a drawing-room carpet. There were shady places 
for the hot weather, and lounging-seats for reading 
hours, but poor Jules was not here, and had not been 
for many days. Aunt Alix has been watching from 
these windows for the truant — for the truant who 
would not return. 

When M. Napoleon, with his sister Virginie, 
leading Henriette, appeared at the bright green gate. 
Aunt Alix was at her window. She looked quickly 
out when the bell was rung, and then turned dis- 
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appointed, away. M. Napoleon observed this, and 
shook his head, saying, ^^A moment, my good 
woman ; this is not such very unimportant business 
we are upon ; you will have something to say to us 
presently/^ 

The gardener answered the bell. He was as gay, 
in his way, as Aunt Alix. '^ Well, my man,^' said 
he to M. Napoleon, " and whom do you want ? " 

" This is the house of M. Jules de Capellej is it not ?^* 

" Yes ; but he is not at home.^^ 

Virginie and her brother were puzzled. In reply 
to the gardener^s questions, the two protested that 
they must see the gentleman himself; that their 
business was very urgent and important; and that 
they had good news for him. 

" Good news ! " cried the gardener, " then come 
in." The old man threw the gat« wide open, and 
smiled at Henriette as she tripped timidly into the 
garden. " Good news ! Then you must see Mdme. 
Alix." 

Virginie was delighted. She caught hold of the 
gardener's sleeve, and said, " You don't mean to tell 
me that M. de Capelle's aunt Alix — the aunt Alix 
whom they all love so much — is here." 
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" But I do/' the old gardener answered. " Why, 
df course ; doesnH she live here to take care of Jf^ 
Jules's house ? It -would be a bad day for us all 
when she left. But what is the news !" 

"We are from ." Here Virginie was in- 
terrupted by M. Napoleon, who begged her to be 
discreet. 

" Our business/' said M. Napoleon loftily, to the 
gardener, "is with the family.'' 

The old man bowed in a courtly manner, saying, 
" Well, well, be discreet; but know that / am not 
the last person in whom M. Jules and Mdme. Alix 
would confide." 

At this moment, as the group were advancing 
towards the house, Aunt Alix appeared at the door. 

" She looks a dear good lady," Virginia said 
gladly, pointing her -out to Henriette. 

" And she is as good as she looks," from the old 
gardener, who lifted his bat as his mistress approached. 
"These good people desire to speak with you, 
Madame." 

" Speak, I am all attention." Aunt Alix's bland 
and' happy manner — that lost none of its dignity by its 
familiarity — at onoe opened the floodgates of Virgii^ie'^ 
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descriptive powers. M. Napoleon stood aside watch- 
ing the scene. 

'^ I am from Beauregard, Madame ; and I was 
nurse to the Count de Capelle^s children." 

Aunt Alix's face was clouded. She heaved a 
little sigh, then smiled agaiii. 

"May I say a few words to you apart, 
Madame ? " 

"With all ray heart/' and Virginie followed Aunt 
Alix along one of the garden walks, to the great 
mortification of old Jean, who had made up his 
mind to learn Virginie's secret. Foiled, he turned 
to M. Napoleon, who was holding Henriette's hand. 

" Where are we ? Do, pray do, make Virgime 
take me back to my mamma,'* Henriette said; "I 
don't like this place." 

Jean — for Henriette was surrounded with his 
flower-beds — exclaimed, "Not like this place, my 
dear young lady ! you must be very difficult to 
please ; there is not a prettier garden in Passy." 

" But I want my mamma." 

Jean looked inquisitively at M. Napoleon. This 
gentleman only shook his head, and intimated by 
dumb show, that it would be well to be silent. 
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While the two men went through this scene with 
Henriette^ Aunt Alix and Yirginie were holding a 
most animated conversation. Yirginie gesticulated. 
Aunt Alix wrung her hands ; then both talked at 
once. At last Aunt Alix^ with a shrill scream, broke 
away, and, with her arms in the air, and the bright 
streamers of her cap waving madly in the wind, 
rushed along the path, past the amazed Jean, and 
caught Ilenriette in her arms. 

" My jewel ! my treasure ! my sweet little inno- 
cent ! my darling ! " cried Aunt Alix, giving Henriette 
a kiss every time she made an exclamation. Hen- 
riette turned to Virginia. Yirginie guessed the 
child's silent question. 

" You have heard of your Aunt Alix, and now 
you are in her arms. Aren't you delighted ? 

Ilenriette looked more puzzled than pleased, 
while the old lady turned her backwards and for- 
wards and sideways, in order to have a complete 
inspection. 

"Come along, come along!" the delighted old 
lady said, leading Henriette towards the house. 
Ilenriette stretched out the disengaged hand to 
her nurse, and seemed to implore her not to trust 
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her alone with her new protector. Virginie laughed^ 
and took ine hand^ which kembled like a caught 
bird. Jean was told to take^ care of M. Napoleon^ 
and Yirginie was kept in attendance on her little 
mistress, 

"Is my mamma here?^* was Henriette's fis?st 
question, when she reached Aunt Alix's dainty tou- 
doir. "Mamma's room is prettier than this, isn't 
it, Virginie ? '' 

Aunt Alix and Virginie exchanged. glances-. and 
were silent; but Henriette returned to her pointy 
and was not quite satisfied even when she was told 
that she must wait until affcer dinner for an answer. 
Aunt Alix* thought that Virginie had been very in- 
discreet in buoying up the child with the hope that 
at the end of its weary pilgrimage ta Paris, it wouM 
find its mother and father, with open arms to wel- 
come it. " It's dear little questions about mamma 
and papa cut me to the heart," Virginie explained. 
" I couldn't bear it. The tears came into my eyes, 
and I felt inclined every minute to hold the little 
thing close to my heart while. I told her that papa 
and mamma were ,both in heaven." 

When Virginie described to Aunt Alix the con- 
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dact of Anastasie at BatignoUes this lady was 
strangely moved. 

^'You are sure that M. Sebastien was not at 
home ? '' 

^' At home, Madame ? Would she have dared to 
behaved in such a scandalous manner if Henrietta's 
uncle had been at hand ? *' 

When Aunt Alix said, "Of course not/' her 
manner was peculiar, and she remained very thought- 
ful for some minutes. She decided, presently, that 
there was reason to be thankful to Anastasie. Hen- 
riette would be better at Passy, and safer. This 
reflection carried the old lady into speculations which 
tried her mind severely, and which she did not ap- 
pear able to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. She 
felt instinctively that 'Henriette must not be given 
up to the care of Sebastien. In the first place, the 
child would be buried alive in " the tomb.^' In the 
second place, Anastasie would ill-treat her, as she 
had ill-treated Sebastien's boy. " No, no ! this 
iamb shall not fall between the paws of that bear ! " 
Aunt Alix laughed to herself as she muttered this 
mild conceit. "I wouldn't answer for the sweet 
babe's life. We don't confide the culture of our 
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roses to apes. No, no ; Henriette remains with her 
Aunt Alix, or Aunt Alix is much mistaken/' 

Aunt Alix was a shrewd lady; she declined to 
bother her head with much thinking, but she had a 
knack of jumping to sound conclusions in the lightest 
and brightest way imaginable. Nobody would be 
left, by her words, in the belief that she thought 
Sebastien capable of deeds unfit for the light of day ; 
but she would hint a meaning, and act upon a hint^ 
and fly ofif from the subject, laughing and incohe- 
rently prattling, in the most diverting fashion. 
Nothing would have persuaded her, after the few 
light words she uttered on the subject of the custody 
of Henriette, to withdraw her opinion. She was 
charmingly obstinate and bewitchingly impertinent. 
All the poison she poured into the ears of neighbours 
was disguised in bonbons. Aunt Alix will be dis- 
liked, and unjustly disliked, if we end our explana- 
tion of her curious character here ; for her malignities 
were not frequent, and seldom serious or deep. She 
attacked people's tastes rather than their morals; 
and this often, only because she must talk, and talk 
amusingly. 

Aunt Alix never looked more serious - in the 
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course of her laughing life than she did when she sat 
down to dinner, for the first time, with her niece Hen- 
riette. Virginie was graciously allowed to sit at the 
table and answer the hundreds of questions that 
remained to be put about Beauregard. The con- 
versation was a sad one. At every turn Uenriette 
interrupted with, " Papa is going to buy me a white 
pony on my next f^te-day,'* or, " I shall have a nice 
walk with mamma to-morrow.*' When the dinner 
was over Virginie left ; she could hot bear to witness 
the impending burst of grief. 

How Aunt Alix, with Henriette upon her knees^ 
told her all ; that father and mother were angels in 
heaven, and how even her little brother was under 
the daisies, it matters not to tell. 

Virginie, who listened at the door, vowed that 
she thought the little thing's heart would break. 
Even Aunt Alix wept to see the utter misery of the 
desolate child, with its baby-hands clasped, and the 
big tears rolling over its chubby cheeks. Sucli grief 
in childhood is horrible to see. We pass it, for we 
may not mend it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The burning of the ch&teau at Beauregard was an 
event on which, as we have already stated, Justice 
proceeded to inform herself. The Mves lost were too 
precious to be sacrificed in seeret. Justice was 
active, and M. Sebastien de Capdle remained at her 
elbow, begging her to spare neither time nor money 
in the discovery of all persons who could be sus- 
pected of complicity in the crimes of incendiarism 
and murder — if, indeed, either of these crimes had 
been committed. 

" The rod shall not be spared !^' cried M. Sebas- 
tien, ''if we once reach the culprits. I will exert all 
the influence I can command to have this detestable 
and cowardly crime (if crime there be) severely 
punished. If I had my will they should be cut to 
pieces, Chinese fashion. The guillotine is too noble 
an instrument to be used upon such vermin/^ The 
eloquent indignation of M. Sebastien charmed his 
friends. It was agreed that there was more depth in. 



rible blow — too terrible to be dwelt upon ; and he 
changed the topic^ or turned on liis heel. 

Jastice^ as bidden, informed herself; she picked 
np grains of knowledge day by day. The papers 
almost daily circulated some fresh rumour, about 
'' the Beauregard mystery ; ^' and almost daily « new 
prisoner was made. 

On Monday we read — "The police are now oh 
the right traces ;'' on Tuesday- — ^'M. Sebastien de 
Capelle is indefatigable : his devotion to the memoqr 
of his brother is the theme of general admiration >'/ 
on Wednesday — " The friends of the late Count de 
Capelle are still sanguine as to the possibility of 
clearing up the mysterious parts of this tragedy of 
the Bevolution. We are given to understand that 
some high authorities have declared the burning of 
the chdlteau to be the work of incendiaries;^' but no 
public mention was made of M. Jules ; he was a but- 
terfly, according to the ladies, to enliven a summer 
day. *'He hasn't a heart as big as that,'' said a 
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fashionable lady, picking the smallest awgar-plura 
from her sweetmeat-box. The popularity which 
Jules lost by his reserve, Sebastien gained by his 
generous activity. Jules^s own companions began to 
discover that they had always thought there was 
more real heart in Sebastien. Meantime Jules's in. 
terviews with his brother were not of the pleasantest 
complexion. 

" I am left to do all the work again, Jules/' 

'' I wish I had your nerve,'' was Jules's reply. 

" StufiF ! Nerve ! Any man may have nerve 
who cares to pay the price of it. You, with your 
high living, your absinthes and grogs, and dances 
and card-playing ; your putting yourself between the 
sheets when it's time to get up — in a word, with 
your effeminate habits, how can you expect to have 
nerve ? Nerve is a luxury, let me tell you, worth all 
the purchase money." 

Jules often went away shrugging his shoulders, 
leaving Sebastien to call him a foolish woman, who 
was made to eat, drink, and gossip ; but the hour came 
when it was absolutely necessary for the brothers to be 
together. Justice declared that she was sufficiently 
informed to proceed to trial ; she had caught a few 
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harmless ydkcls who had figured among the strangers 
at the fire, and was inclined to make some important 
evidetice out of the ploughboy who, it may be remem- 
bered, was examined by the sergeant of gendarmes on 
the morrow of the fire. The sergeant shook his head 
over the boy, meaning to intimate that the lad knew 
very much more than he had told. 

" A few days in prison,^' said the sergeant, '' will 
improve his disposition.^^ The ploughboy was accord- 
ingly locked up on suspicion. The sergeant would 
have seized our old friend Edmond had he found his 
way to an excuse for the capture. But while the 
village rang with the blacksmith^s praises, and the 
Cur^ not only answered for his innocence, but insisted 
on his heroism, the sergeant^s itching fingers were 
restrained. It did not fare so well witli some humble 
rustics who were not so popular in their neighbour- 
hood as Edmond was in his. The gendarmes seized 
upon men who had evidence to give ; and believed,, 
or aftected to believe^ that these witnesses were cou- 
spirators. Guilty or innocent, they were marched oflF, 
as we know, their arms tied to the saddles of the gen- 
darmes's horses. Women and children in the villages 
wept and prayed, but Justice was determined to inform 
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herself. Victims noble as the Count de Capelle ani 
the great lady his Countess, could not be permitted to 
perish like a pair of cottiers roasted under a burning 
thatch. People toill talk when great folks fall, and 
so the agony of expiation must be suffered by some- 
body. The public gaze of Prance is fixed upon the 
ashes of the Count de Capelle's chateau ; the public 
voice cries over the land, calling for an altar of sacri- 
fice ; the deed must be cleansed. A weeping brother 
begs for the knife, that he may avenge his kindred 
who have fallen ; nor will he rest until a victim for 
his holy vengeance shall have been found. Ay, 1^ 
Justice inform herself, and that at her speediest ! 

It was when the hour for the trial of the men who 
were suspected of foul practices, and of conspiracy 
against the late Count de Capelle and his property 
approached, that it became absolutely necessary to 
the brothers to be together, and to act together. A 
common course of action must be adopted. 

"Our interests are identical said Sebastien; 

" we must be one and the same person. I propose 

to attend the trial alone, while you remain here to 

carry on our business arrangements/' 

Jules was delighted with this proposition, and 
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go because / can be discreet^ and discretion is of the 
first importance^ to myself — do you understand^ 
Jules ? — as well as to you. It is not quile love that 
holds us together, is it ? " 

The speaker uttered the above very suggestive 
remarks with cruel coldness. He cut the deeper be- 
cause he showed that he rejoiced in the patient's 
suffering. He went on with the operation in this 
way :-^ 

*' You confess that you have the best of our 
bargain — the greater reason for giving your best 
attention to your share of it. I want you to hold 
Pomartin on. Angle with him, but leave me to land 
him. Take little exceptions to details. Say you are 
waiting for a letter from me. Allude to the dis- 
tressing duty on which I am gone ; and to be brief, 
hold him in your hand. You will receive seven 
-thousand four hundred francs from Cardillac the day 
after to-morrow. If not, write to him and request 
immediate pnyment. We were fools for lending the 
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money; but he is one of your friends,, remember. 
Give Grosjean a rap over the knuckles for the mess 
he made of the canal shares; but you hit with -a.,- 
feather when you should strike with a stick. And 
you were to get another director, you remember — 
tut ! I dare say you have forgotten all about it — for 
the new company. I wonder how many blunders I 
shall find when I return." 

Jules bore part of this sweeping insult witli 
fair patience. As it proceeded, he bit his lips and 
clenched his fists ; but Sebastien had not once looked 
towards his brother. 

'^ Savage ! " Jules roared, when his brother had 
concluded, ^^if the world were made up of Sebastien 
de Capelles it would be a pandemonium.'' Jules 
stood as though he would strike his brother to the 
earth. Sebastien turned the livid pallor of his face 
upon the angry, giant, smiled — but not as good 
men smile — and ^answered, '^ Jules and Sebastien de 
Capelle are upon the same platform; there is no 
room there for fighting. I remain here; you may 
attend the trial.'' 

*'I am a wretch, I know." Jules spoke thickly, 
and was no longer a threatening giant now. 



\ 



Haven^t I experience to prove every word I have 
said?'* 

'^ It is not to my discredit that I am not fit^^ 

Jules was interrupted by a vehement movement 
of anger from his brother. " What ! again ? Sup- 
pose I prove myself a blunderer like yourself, what 
wiU happen ?'' 

" Happen what may. My life is a burden and a 
sorrow to me/* 

" Our lives must end together, Jules/' said Se- 
bastien firmly, " and I, it seems to me, have a voice 
in the transaction. I am ready to meet death to-day 
or to-morrow." 

'^ And I fear death even more than life.'' 

"I suppose these silly scenes will go on for 
years. I thought we had had the last. You are 
incorrigible." 

" Well, I take your commands with your insults, 
Sebastien. I will do my best. Give me the papers 
J shall want — your directions — your commands— 
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and depend upon me. It is true that I have no 
right to put my seal on your destiny. Have I every- 
thing?^' 

"All! But be prudent. Bcmember, we are 
bound together.^' 

"Leashed — ^like hounds.^' 

Jules took his hat, and Sebastien muttered after 
him, " His head is not worth a baked apple.'' 

Sebastien had not yet finished his day^^^orL 
On his return home early to make his preparations 
for his journey to attend the trial, his porter met 
him with a long account of some very common and 
ill-mannered people who had called upon him during 
the day, and had gone off in a huff, asking for M. 
Jules's address. The old porter, being asked to 
describe these visitors, painted them in colours known 
only to Paris porters, who dislike their visitors. They 
were described as provincials, to the tips of their 
dirty fingers^ M. Sebastien looked uneasy. Had 
M. Napoleon been at this moment within reach of 
the speaker's ears, I fear that the presence of M» 
Sebastien would not have saved his porter from an 
indignity. 




'' We've had some pretty visitors here since you 
left/' Anastasie was not very respectful in her 
manner ; but then she had been a long time in her 
master^s service. '^It didn't take long for me to 
get rid of them. Dirty rags like that coming with 
such a story ! " 

Anastasie told the story, with her own embel- 
lishments. Henriette, according to this lady, was a 
vile little baggage, evidently picked up in the streets. 
M. Sebastien's son rarely spoke in his father's pre- 
sence; but when Anastasie disparaged Henriette he 
uttered a low expression of dissent, intended solely 
for the relief of his own feelings, but which, unfor- 
tunately, reached the ears of his father. 

'' Since when do children permit themselves such 
liberties ? " Anastasie asked, in amazement. 

M. Seb^stien ordered the child out of the room. 

" You did quite right, Anastasie. I never heard 
of ' a more impudent or scandalous imposture. 
Haven't I been myself to Beauregard? Haven't I 
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examiuftd every inch of the ground? Haven't we 
made inquiries everywhere for twenty miles round? 
Such an outrage must not go unpunished. I must 
eat something wliile you pack my trunk, for I must 
leave in the course of an hour.'' 

Anastasie, delighted that her conduct had the 
entire approbation of her master, did as she was 
desired, while M. Sebastien turned to his bureau and 
wrote two letters. He paused and hesitated much 
over both of them ; and from time to time paced the 
room, and bit the end of his pen. 

'^ You're sore these people went to M. Jules ? " 

Anastasie could have no doubt on the subject. 
They got the address from the stupid porter before 
she had time to interfere. Had they asked her she 
would have handed them over to the police. 

M. Sebastien now brought his letters swiftly to a 
conclusion, and sealed them with the manner of a 
man who had made up his mind as to the correctness 
of the contents. 

One was addressed to Madame Alix, at Passy; 
and one to Jules, at the office. The old porter was 
summoned, and M. Sebastien dispatched him to 
Passy. He was to give the letters into the hands 



herself to say, ^' Fve no doubt she has offered them 
all board and lodging, long before this. It doesnH 
take a very clever person to impose npon her. And 
the woman had an artful way with her, not at all 
badly acted.'^ 

'^ Tlie child, you said, was a wretched, vulgar, ill- 
bred-looking thing.'' 

M. Sebastien was anxious to hear the description 
repeated, and Anastasie fully confirmed the first 
impression she had given her master. 

" And what was the man like? '' 

'^ Like a thief,'' was the concise answer. 

'^ A good-for-nothing, if there ever was one. I 
have seen many like him before the Correctional 
Police," the porter added, while Anastasie nodded 
her approval. 

The porter was again enjoined to deliver the two 
letters into the hands for which they were intended, 
and Anastasie was told to give him a good fee on his 
return. 
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M. Sebastaen went forth on his melancholy 
mission, and was called ^'a devoted brother '^ by all 
who knew him, or, rather, by all who knew a little 
of him. 

Before leaving his home he directed Anastasie to 
send "him^^ — meaning his only child — to school 
early on the following morning, and he was good 
enough to deposit a paternal kiss upon the young 
gentleman's forehead. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

^HE old porter, having had a sharp encounter with 
-hia wife, wherein he was told that his inability to find 
his cap the instant he wanted it, was an apt and 
felicitous illustration of that defect in his character 
which had reduced his family to poverty ; departed 
grumbling and mumbling, and shuffling, on the two 
important errands which M. Sebastien had confided to 
him. Auastasie was entirely of the wife's opinion 
that the letter for Mdme. Alix would be delivered to 
M. Jules, and that Mdme. Alix would duly receive 
that intended for M. Sebastien^s brother. " What a 
life I have passed with that man ! " (The porter's 
absence offered an excellent opportunity for a con* 
versation to his disadvantage, between his wife and his 
arch-enemy, Anastasie.) '' What a life ! Every five- 
franc piece lie has touched, has slipped through his 
fingers. And, to cap all, did anybody ever see such 
a temper ? '' 

After twenty-four years of uninterrupted scoldiufi? 
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and scoffing^ the old porter had permitted himseK the 
right of reply once in ^bout every twenty-fourth 
quarrel. He had been galled into five or six separate 
assertions that he was in the right* Because the 
bruised worm, in its agony, had turned, here was the 
bruiser crying " Behold the serpent ! ^^ He a serpent \ 
poor old man, with the dull, worn face, who pushes 
through the crowd without noticing a single fellow- 
creature. He is a beaten soldier in the world's 
campaign — so beaten that he will never show a front 
again ; and he is doomed to live with his bitterest 
enemy, who opens his wounds daily and rubs salt 
into them, and calls him ungrateful and ill-tempered 
when he whimpers and shows a momentary spirit of 
resistance. 

But he has cheated his wife of an opportunity 
this time. She is waiting for him, sharp as an old 
fox; but he has not made the smallest mistake. He 
has been to Passy, he has insisted upon seeing Mdme. 
Alix, he has had a conversation with her — more, he 
has seen other people, who are already instalifed, and 
making themselves comfortable, and giving themselves 
'great airs. 

The porter's wife could not contain her^ excite- 
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ment. She screamed from the court to the window, 
where Anastasie generally made her appearance. The 
voice of the old woman, shrill and piercing as that of 
a Boulogne shrimpseller, would have roused a deaf 
asylum. Anastasie lost no time in reaching the 
porter's den. 

'^ Well, has he lost the letters, or what ? " 

'^No mistake of the kind. Madam.'' The old 
porter, being armed with news which the two women 
before him were eager to receive, felt himself in an 
unusually strong position. His wife ahnost smiled 
upon him. He made the most of his story^ being 
shrewd enough to understand that,, directly he had 
brought it to a conclusion, he would relapse into the 
normal condition of unpopularity and hostility to 
which he was inured. 

"Well, I thought I would go first to Passy, 
because I knew M. Jules would not be at his office 
at that hour ; and I thought Mdme. Alix would be 
certain not to have gone out yet after her dinner. 
So I walked as fast as I could. It couldn^t have 
been more than '' 

'^ Go on, go on ! " Anastasie was impatient to 
have the marrow, and not to trifle with the bone. 
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" YoQ must let me tell my story my own way, 

Madam/^ the narrator said, with an authority that 

was a ludicrous contrast to his usual manner. 

" Well, it couldn't have been more than seven when 

I pulled the bell of M. Jules's house. Jean answered 

it. 'What's the bad news now? ' said he. 'Am I 

always, then, the bearer of bad news,' said I. Of 

course he was very inquisitive, as he always is. Then 

t 
he wanted me to walk round his garden before T went 

into the house ; but I told him I had strict orders 

« 

not to lose a moment. ' They have news for you too 
in the house, I can tell you," he said, but I wouldn't 
be curious, because I should have to tell him all I 
knew in return." 

^ Much you could have told." The wife could 
not resist this. It was an eiSort of nature. Her 
husband stopped and intimated that he would not 
trouble his audience farther, and that he had delivered 
the letter into the hands of Madame Alix, and there 
was an end of his commission. He was beseeched 
not to be angry : he was implored to be rational. All 
this was honey and sweet incense to him. It would 
have been a miserable little triumph to most men, 
but to the old porter it was one that he would bear 



'^ We^ll not say another word/' Anastasie pro- 
mised^ smiling^ while she could have shaken the 
words out of the tantalising wretch. 

'' I told Ifean that I must see Madame myself^ and 
that I came from M. Sebastien. 'Bad news, FU 
warrant/ Jean repeated. 'Since when were you 
made a prophet ? ' said I, And so we went into the 
house, I following Jean. He went to the kitchen 
and told the servant to carry my message to her 
mistress. She went, and was away full ten minutes ; 
then she returned, and told me to follow her. She 
conducted me to the boudoir of Mdme. Alix. Such 
a room I all flowers, and glass and gold. As I entered, 
I saw somebody I thought I had seen before, retreat* 
ing by the opposite door. Well — — " 

'' Who was it ? ^^ said the wife, 

" Presently — all in good time,^' was the husband's 
audacious reply. " Madame's manner was anything 
but flattering. I think she had been crying. She.- 
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said in a haughty tone, ' I believe you have a com- 
munication for me £rom M. de Capelle/ I gave her 
the letter, and was about to retire, when she said, 
'Stay, there may be an answer/ 'Madame,' said 
I, ' M. de Capelle has left Paris for a few days, and 
said nothing about a reply/ She didn't answer me, 
but opened the letter, murmuring to herself, ' What 
is the matter now ? ' You should have seen her as 
she read it. Her hand trembled, and she looked 
impatient as she followed the writing. She seemed 
ready to break out into all kinds of exclamations, 
but she didn't. Then she frowned, and looked in 
such a passion. I wished myself well out of the 
room." 

Anastasie was delighted. 

''When she had finished reading, she turned 
furiously upon me and said, ' I suppose it was you 
who received some poor people who called on M. 
Sebastien to-day ? ' I said, ' Yes, Madame ! ' ' And 
you treated them like thieves and vagabonds ? ' she 
continued, glaring at me as though she would kill 
me. What could I say ? But she didn't give me 
time to speak. She continued, ' After all, who could 
expect civility in that quarter ? ^ ^^ . 

vot. I. u 
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'' Impertinent ! '' the porter's wife cried. " Qo on.** 

''I said that we were poor people^ and we licqped 
we had proper respect for everybody. She only made 
an impatient movement; then she seemed to be 
thinking for some time. At last I ventured to ask 
whether I need stay any longer. She didn't answer 
me, bat she rang the bell. The servant came in, and 
she said to her, ' Tell Virginie I want to speak to 
her/ In a ^minute or two the woman who called 
here this morning with the man and the little girl, 
appeared/' 

'' Bah r' said the wife. 

" Go (m, go on ! '^ from Anastasie, who was 
biting the corner of her apron. 

"Would you believe it? The woman shrank 
from me as though I was a reptile, a serpent, a toad! 
[Madame said to her in a gentle voice, ' Is this the 
person, Virginie, you saw this morning, and who was 
so insolent to you ? ' * Yes, Madame,' said the 
young woman ; ' I am not likely to forget him to the 
last day of my life/ I could have stabbed her, but 
I said nothing. Then iladame asked this Yirginie 
liow Miss Ilenriette was ? ' Poor child ! ' said the 
woman, ' she has fallen asleep sobbing, and she seems 
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quite convulsive as she lies in bed/ ' Go and watch 
her^ my good girl/ Madame then said^ in such a 
sweet and gentle voice ; nobodj would have known 
it for the same that had been speaking to me. And 
the woman left the room^ staring at me as she went 
out — as though she was looking at a wild beast. 
When she had shut the door Madame turned upon 
me again and gave me such a lecture. She said 
something like this: — 'I hope this will be a lesson 
to you to treat people with more civility. Because 
those people who called on M. de Capelle this morn- 
ing were in the clothes of farm servants, you, and I 
suppose your wife ' " — 

'' Impertinent ! *' again from the wife. 
*'' Couldn't treat them with common courtesy. 
See what you have lost by your incivility. The little 
girl who was one of the party, was Miss Henriette de 
Capelle, the only surviving child and heiress — do you 
hear ? — of the late Count de Capelle. She is here, 
under my care ; and here she remains until the law 
removes her. You may go ; there is no answer to 
M. Sebastien's letter. M. Jules will see him/ You 
may judge how scared I was. It was no use trying 
to remonstrate, so I left the room.^' 

u2 
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Now^ Anastasie and the porter's wife naturally 
would have much to say on the conduct of Mdme. 
Alix. Anastasie wished that M. Sebastieu liad not 
left Paris. She thought he was foolish to leave. 
What could she do? Men always thought they 
knew more about these things than women ; but she 
would undertake to say that where one man was right 
ten men were wrong. The porter's wife was ready 
to go much farther than Anastasie. She would back 
a woman's judgment against a man's^ in nineteen 
cases out of twenty. 

^^Do you mean to tell me/' said Anastasie ener- 
getically to the porter, whose term of authority had 
almost expired — "do you mean to tell me that 
Mdme. Alix has actually housed these people ? *' 

" I have told you the thing/' the porter replied, 
still maintaining a little of his dignity, " just as it 
happened. Believe me or don't believe me." 

The porter's wife said that it was infamous. 

Anastasie, in a threatening manner, asserted that 
Mdme. Alix would have to wait until M. Sebastien 
returned, when she would be brought to her senses. 
" He knows how to manage her. He is not to be 
moved by her assurance. I give you my word that 
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she is a different person before him. She is no 
longer the great lady. She hasn't a sou of her 
own. She depends upon M. Jules. And what 
is M. Jules? Why, just what M. Sebastien tells 
him to be.'' 

^^ Those are just the people who carry everything 
before them/' said the porter's wife ; ^^ people who 
haven't a sou, and who depend for the very bread 
they eat upon others." 

This was intended for the porter as well as for 
Mdme. Alix. The poor little man felt that his brief 
hour of triumph had dwindled to its last seconds. 
His round of ammunition was not exhausted, how- 
ever. Anastasie consoled herself, or affected to con- 
sole herself, by saying that the porter must have been 
guilty of exaggeration. 

'^It is very possible," the wife assented. ''I 
never knew him to carry anything correctly in that 
poor head of his." 

The porter said that he would leave them to 
believe him or disbelieve him; but they Jiad not 
heard him to the end. 

^^ Good !" cried Anastasie. '^ He has not finished 
yet. Let us hear anything more he has to say/' 
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The wif e^ with an expression of pity^ wondered whal 
more the man could have. 

"I don't want to add a word* If you don't 
believe me^ where is the use of any more? I am 
content as it is/' The man was stQl firm enough to 
torn on his heel. He who suggests a mystery to his 
worst enemy^ if the enemy be a woman^ may be cer- 
tain of her forgiveness until the mystery has been 
unveiled. 

^' We are listening^'' said the wife. She meant 
to imply a great compliment when she allowed thai 
she was listening to her husband. 

'^ I have finished/' The porter enjoyed this. 

" Don't I tell you that we are listening ! '* his 
wife screamed. The porter protested that to con- 
tinue a narrative in which his audience did not 
believe, would be a pure waste of time. 

Mdme. Anastasie was almost coaxing when she 
begged the porter to be so good as to let them hear 
the remainder of his experiences at Passy. She went 
so far as to say to him that she should be much 
obliged if he would have the goodness to tell all. 
The porter threw down his cap, and requested to 
know whether this time he would be heard to the end. 
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^' I never heard so much fuss made about a trifle/' 
the wife protested. " You see the life I lead, Mdme* 
Anastasie ; now you will believe if 

It was refreshing to the porter to be regarded as 
a tyrant^ even as the mildest form of tyrant. Hui 
wife had something to endure. Hal ha ! 

"I forget where I was when you interrupted 



me.'' 



^'When Mdme. Alix turned you out of the 



room," 



The wife could always remind her husband of an 
event, in a pleasant speech ; but this was not ker 
hour of triumph. Hour! She had had years of 
triumph. 

^^I beg your pardon, I never said that I was 
turned out of the room." 

^^This is beyond endurance!" Anastasie was 
beyond herself. It was well for the porter that 
he now proceeded with his narrative, for the shrew's 
temper would not have brooked farther delay. 

'' I left the room," the porter continued ; " I left 
it, you understand; and there I was^ left alone the 
passage ; I couldn't see anybody, and I didn't know 
my wav out, 1 must have looked very stupid." 



resume. 

"Where was I?'^ The old man was con- 
fused. 

" In the passage ; where would you be ? *' The 
wife was incorrigible. 

" Not in the porter's place/' (Weak man ! He 
believed that he had crushed his enemy for all time.) 
" I continue. There I was, not knowing whether to 
turn to the right or the left; saying to myself, how 
shall I get out of this place? (and I remembered 
that I had M. Jules's letter in my pocket)— first 
going a step or two one way and then another; when 
suddenly I heard voices on my left that seemed to be 
in the open air. I turned towards them, for I 
thought I could distinguish Jean's voice. I found 
my way to the door : it had some newfangled handle 
—-gold and glass, and I know not what. I rattled 
at it, and blundered over it. You know, I didn't 
feel comfortable in the house. I believe that I should 
have fumbled and boggled there all night; but ^" 
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" Are we to hear the week after next P '* said the 
wife. 

It would not have cost her an acute pang to run 
the knitting needle she held in her hand through the^ 

V. 

speaker — ^her husband. 

The porter took up his cap^ walked into the 
yard, and pretended to be busy packing some wood 
that had come for one of the lodgers. Anastasie 
followed ISSi, and begged that he would have the 
kindness to conclude. He had never been before 
told that he had any kindness in him. The news 
appeared to amuse him. His wife took no notice of 
him when he re-entered the porter's box, or hole. 

"Be amiable/' said Anastasie. She could have 
bitten his little finger off. 

''Where was I? '' the porter asked, in despair. 

'' Still in the passage/' the wife remarked, with 
her accustomed kindness. 

" You are right, Madame," bowing to his wife ; 
" but I was on the point of leaving it. Ha 1 I was 
bungling with the door, when it was suddenly opened. 
It was Jean ; and who do you think was with him ?" 
The porter's attitude was imposing. Like an orator 
who has laid down an unanswerable question, he 



ing with the woman and child — there he stood^ with 
all the audacity imaginable. 'Can I show this gen- 
tleman the way out ? ' said he, lifting his cap/' 

Here there was a ring at the gates. The wife 
resumed her normal authority, and said, '' There's a 
ring ; answer it.'' 

The poor porter had told his story, and was his 
unhappy self again. When he had admitted the 
applicant he returned, and Anastasie, still hoping for 
a new detail, asked if that was all. 

'^No,'' the porter said in the old, weak voice; 
" no ; when we got to the gate the brute said — ^he 
said — ^but I daren't tell you." 
Speak I " Anastasie insisted. 
He said, ' Give my compliments to the beautifdl 
and amiable Anastasie.' " 



a 



it 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Jules arrived at his office^ on the morrow of 
his brother's departure to attend the trial, he found 
the old porter from BatignoUes waiting in the 
passage. 

^' What's the matter ? " Jules naturally said, as 
he would have asked who was dead, had he met 
undertakers on the staircase. The porter handed 
M. Sebasticn's letter. 

" I had orders to give it into your own hands.'' 

"You may go.'' 

Jules had never much patience with anybody 
who came from BatignoUes. He went into his 
office, shutting the door sharply behind him. He 
threw the letter upon the desk, and proceeded to 
arrange himself for the reading thereof. While he 
took off his tight gloves, disposed his beard^ and cor- 
rected the negligent folds of his cravat, he kept his eye 
fixed upon his brother's writing. He took it up aa 
a child lifts a firearm. The examination of the seal^ 
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the slow and nice unfolding^ still leave the reading 
to be accomplished. M. Jales suddenly remembers 
that a cigarette will give him the necessary resolu- 
tion. He lights one, and reads : — 

^*My dear Jules, — Some impudent impostors 
have been here to-day, with an urchin, evidently of 
the basest extraction ; they positively wanted to enter 
my rooms and install the brat as my niece, and poor 
Baptiste's surviving child and heiress. I am told 
that the man and woman who are endeavouring to 
play us this infamous trick, are of the lowest character. 
The man has all the appearance of a convict, and is 
probably some provincial swindler who has bribed 
the woman into the crime which they are attempting 
to perpetrate. Fortunately, my housekeeper was too 
shrewd for them, and made them beat a hasty retreat. 
My porter, the bearer of this, will tell you what kind 
of people these impostors are. 

(Here M. Jules snatched up the bell at his side, 
and bade his servant run after the porter. There 
was no need for a race. The porter had not com- 
pleted his gossip with Jules^s own sei*vant.) 

" We shall be beset by these impostors, for the 
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prize will tempt even timid rascals. Bat here is the 
most serious part of the incident. I find that the 
thieves asked for your address at Fassj. Should you 
be out when they reach there, and, on your return, 
should you find that Aunt Alix has committed a 
series of imprudencies — as she most likely will have 
done, with that giddy head of her — you will know 
WHAT TO DO. Have neither protestations, nor ex- 
planations, nor offers of proof; for, I repeat it, this 
is an infamous trick ; and, if we are not firm in 
dealing with it, we shaU be perpetuaUy pestered with 
repetitions of it. Drive the reptiles from your gates, 
and threaten them with the police. I rely on your 
firmness, which is as much to your advantage as to 
mine. Put this in the fire. The less writing men 
leave behind them the better. 

" Your devoted brother, 

'^ Sebastien.^' 

The letter read, Jules was giddy with excitement. 
He snapped his fingers, plunged his hands to the 
uttermost depths of his pockets, whistled, and beat 
time upon the window-pane. At last he summoned 
his brother's porter. 
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"I suppose you know what my brother's letter 
was about ? '' 

*' Pretty nearly, Sir/' the old man answered. 

" Was it you who let those people in, who called 
on my brother yesterday ? '* 

" Yes, Sir — ^that is to say, they insisted on going 
up-stairs/' The old man was too wary to commit 
himself, before he had discovered the leaning of M» 
Jules in the matter. 

'^Tou said then that they looked like swindlers; and 
that the child was evidently of the basei^ extraction ? '^ 

'^ The humble judgment of myself and wife cannot 
he of much value ; but we didn't think they looked 
respectable, and the man had a blackguard's tongue — 
if ever there was one. I'm sure I speak in all 
humility ; and am very sorry that I have incurred the 
displeasure of Mdme. Alix.." 

" Of Mdme. Alix ! What now ? " 

" Why, Sir, the child is with her ; and she vows 
that it is the child of the Count, and that she will 
never part with it." 

" Heavens ! Enough ! You may go." Jules 
threw a piece of silver violently upon the desk, 
saying, ^^ Take it." 
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The porter was shuffling nimbly from the room^ 
when a ring at the bell was heard. The lights bright 
voice of Aunt Alix sounded in the ante-room. 

^' Where is M. Jules P I must see him at once I 
Tell him I am here ! '^ 

The porter had just opened the door of Jules^s 
cabinet. Madame pushed her way through^ giving a 
haughty frown to the poor porter as she swept past 
him^ and threw herself into M. Jules^s arms. 

" Wicked fellow^ where have you been ? " 

M. Jules explained that he had been much 
engaged; that he had been out every night, and 
occupied all day. He gave every reason for his 
absence^ always saving the true one. 

''I am quite Eednt with excitement. Howfortu* 
nate that I have caught you ! I was prepared to 
come at least twenty times before I trapped my bird. 
But^ my dear Jules^ such news ! She is a little angeL 
You will love her at once/^ 

" One minute, my aunt ; just one minute. Are 
you sure " 

^^ There, thafs enough. I suppose you have had 
a letter like I have had, from Sebastien. I suppose 
that you have been listening to that good-for-nothing 
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pofter who has jiut left you. Buf^oomewifliiD^aiid 
judge for yonnelf. I shall not lesve this zocm 

JoWb &ce was bloodless. " I camiol lea?e just 
now; I have important busin oos i n Iheevenn^.,*^ 

^'No, no^no!'' AnntAlix shook her saowy hair 
in JvMb hce. Her vivacioiis author^, wh^ Aa 
saidi ^^Ton put on your hat, S^ this mant^ aii4 
oome with mc^^^ was irreostible. Jisles knew that bi 
oonldnotovocomeh^l bntheaianigedtogamtme. 

'Ton are too impetoonsi avnt^. Sdbaetien ieOa 
me that the child is ob?ionsly of low esdanction; aaad 
that the two persons who accompany it are swindlersj 
vagabonds/^ Jules held Sebastien's letter in his 
hands. Mdme. Alix stretched out her hand^ and 
angrily asked to read it. 

Jules lit it by a little taper burning upon his desk 
saying, " Sebastien always wishes his letters to be 
burnt the moment they have been read by him to 
whom they are addressed/' 

^^The caution of a man who has good cause for 
caution. Bum it/' Aunt Alix continued, with a toss 
of her head. ''But I am afraid the odour of brim'* 
stone will not be agreeable/' 
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"Wicked tongue!'^ This was Jules's remon- 
strance. 

"My dear, good Jules/' Aunt Alix continued, 
" I know that the poor child's appearance must make 
a vast di£ference in fortune to Sebastien and you. 
But you are honourable men — above fear or reproach ; 
and you will not, I am sure, make war against your 
brother's blood. Little Henriette of base extraction 1 
Am I of base extraction ? " The proud lady drew 
herself up to her full height, and challenged M. 
Jules. 

" You have the best blood of France in your 
veins." 

Almost satisfied with this allowance, the lady con- 
tinued : — " Henriette has not a movement that is not 
grace itself. I followed her about my room this 
morning, and I recalled in her actions a thousand 
pretty ways her mother had. My dear Jules, her 
manners at table suffice to show she is no base-born 
child. And then her hands. One of the princesses 
might be proud to have them. In the face she is very 
like the Count. She has his gray, deep eyes, that 
changed so suddenly and remarkably. From morn to 
midnight, as I used to say ; light and dazzling, or 
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bkck and fall t)f sorrow. Henrirtte's are the Yerj 
same eyes. A thing of low extraction^ indeed I Yon 
come with me^ mind^ and at once; yon mnst and 
shall jndge for yourself .'' 

"But we want proof, my dear aunt; we don't find 
relations at our gates, in this way.'' 

'^Will you put your hat on and come with rm, I 
tell you? '* Aunt Alix was getting into a passion. 
'' Want proof, indeed ! Shut up your dedc and 
toss your papers aside, and c(Hne aHid see the little 
queen." 

Jules could not resist. The words of his brother's 
letter were upon his lips, and would not be dismissed 
from his brain. But Aunt Alix was so confident, 
and her account differed so widely from that which 
Sebastien had heard. Should the little stranger 
really be poor Baptiste's child? How could he 
look upon her, and press his lips upon her cheeks ? 
A beam of joy passed over Jules's face once or twice 
as he rode with Aunt Alix to Passy. Perhaps one 
life had been spared. The cab approached the light 
green gates of Jules^s neglected home. 

'^Isn^t this charming? Look at the garden. 
Isn't the air fresh!'' Aunt Alix chirped in her 
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liveKest voice. "Be cheerful, Jules; one would 
think you were going to a funeral. Money is not 
all in this world ; see how happy I am without it.'' 

^^ Money ! *' Jules growled. " I am not thinking 
about money ; or what is to be lost by this extra- 
ordinary preservation of one of poor Baptiste's chil- 
dren. Heaven knows how heartily I shall give up 
my share for this orphan, if she prove the child of 
our brother.*' 

"Then what ails you?" Aunt Alix put this 
question with a chuckle and a laugh. " Some people 
must find pleasure in looking straight down their 
noses all their lives. Sebastien, now, I can under- 
stand. He will be wild with rage when he learns 
that his cheats are no robbers nor swindlers after all, 
but honest creatures who have behaved like heroes. 
He will rattle his money in his pocket, and set about 
an exact calculation of what he loses by Henriette's 
appearance. But you, my generous, kindhearted 
Jules" — Aunt Alix grasped Jules's hand, but he 
turned away, shuddering — " you are the very strangest 
being I ever saw in my life. I never saw man or 
woman so changed as you are. Six months ago yotc 
had the spirits of a sclioolboy, and could be happy 

X 2 
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"for days togeth^ in yoor pietty garden^ and wi£h me. 
ijid now I most admit that you have at last tried 
mj patience/' 

Annt 'Alix threw Joles's hand from h^. The 
old lady was not to bkme. Julep's condaot appealed 
to her unreasonable and nnnatoraL He ayoided his 
pret^ hom^ and now^ when she Was oonyqriog him 
thither to eonTinee him that one of his btothor's 
children had been saved from the di&teaa ftre^ he 
hung his head and sighed^ and ccmported himself 
like a monmer. She was able to amnse people who 
were qmte as clever and lEiccomplished as Joks^ and 
slie knew that she had a wide-spread reputation for 
•the sparkle and cheerfulness of her conversation ; yet 
it was not good enough, forsooth, to attract the 
fastidious M. Jules. 

Jean was at the gate waiting for his master and 
mistress. 

^'Now, is it pretty, or is it not?^' Aunt Alix 
set her most bewitching smiles at her gloomy nephew 
as they turned into the garden, upon which the 
gorgeous tints of autumn lay. Jules^s lip quivered. 
He felt that his hand trembled when he handed his 
provokingly good-lmmoured companion from the cab. 
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It was a relief to turn back upon the cabman and 
dispute the charge he made. 

'' Pay the poor man what he asks/' cried Aunt 
AKx, ''Is this a moment to dispute with a cab- 
man ? *' 

Jules could not undertake to say that it was the 
moment for such a dispute. He gate the amount at 
which the man had fixed his extortion^ and followed 
his aunt to the house. 

'' Now you shall see the child of low extraction. 
She is in my room. Come.'' 

Jules suffered himself to be led into the boudoir^ 
like a child. 

Henriette, coquettishly dressed, was seated before 
the table in Aunt Alix's armchair; and Virginie was 
trying to fix her attention upon a volume of pictures 
before her. The consolation was premature. The 
tears of the unhappy child were her best consolation. 
The little bruised heart must expand and ease itself. 
Henriette had sobbed herself to sleep. She woke 
and was cheerful, until the memory of the overnight 
fell like a pall upon her, when she threw herself into 
Virginie's arms and would not be comforted. 

'' Why did you tell me that I was going to see 
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poor mamma? I must and will see W. Toa aie 
all Yetj wicked people to keqp me from ber.^ 

Tiiginie .pressed the cMd to eat, bat she only 
b^ged to be carried back to Beanr^^ard. Childiexi 
aie daw in understanding death. That somebody is 
gone and will never return — ^ftat a femiliar vdbe is 

* > 

far ever stilled — that the mauler's knee can roek no 
more — ^is a mystery too de^ for tibem. You tdl 
a child that its mother is dead. Q%e ch3d weeps, 
fiieHng that an evil mystery encomjj^asaesthe liiother; 
and then she turns upon you to ask "What is d^th 9'* 
^ Shall we die^ like the common people in the 
street?^' a little Prince said to his tutor. To him 
death was the last misfortune of the jteople ; not the 
common lot of all. The princekin could not under- 
stand that there was any evil against which his 
royalty was not proof — that death was as universal 
as love. Henriette had never seen Death, she had 
not before heard of Death, and she called upon Him to 
restore her father and mother and her boy-playmate, 
who were all sleeping within the shadow of the 
church at Beauregard, within sight of the Cure's 
windows. She stoutly refused to be comforted, and 
was very angry with Virginie. When she was told 
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by Aunt Alix that her mother, and father, and 
brother had gone to heaven, and that thence they 
would always look lovingly down upon her, although 
she would never see them again until she joined 
them f the big tears rolled down from Henriette's 
wondering eyes, and she cried, "Why did Virginie 
take me away from the ch&teau ? " 

''My dear child, it was for your own good,'^ 
Aunt Alix naturally answered. '' Virginie has been 
a dear, good nurse to you; and you must always 
love her/' 

These painful tasks of consolation and explana- 
tion had been performed before Aunt Alix set out in 
quest of M. Jules. When Aunt Alix returned, her 
face radiant with good humour, as we have seen, 
Virginie was still endeavouring to minister to the 
perturbed mind of Henriette. Henriette, pale and 
fretful, and still brimmed with tears, fixed her large 
eyes, red with weeping, upon him who followed Aunt 
Alix. M. Jules stood at the door, motionless, staring 
at the pale girl with the tearful eyes. 

Child of low extraction! No evidence was 
needed to disprove this. She might or might not 
be the child of Baptiste j but she was not a coarsely- 
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nurtured child. She looked at home in the mn^ 
toous nest Aunt Alif had made for herself. The 
words of Sebastien's letter babbled up in Jules's 
brain. ''Drive the reptiles from your gates I Threaten 
th«n with the police I" "The brat'' Sebastien had 
described was a delicate^ graceful, tender little lady. 
The child's eyes remained fixed upon Jules; thqr 
were full of sorrow, and implored pity. Julei could 
have caught the tiny mourner in his arms and have 
covered her with kisses. HeJ kiss the child of his 
brother Baptiste 1 For already he had made up his 
mind that the little girl before him was his brother's 
daughter. 

Aunt Alix watched Jules and bobbed her head at 
him while he stared at Henriette. Aunt Alix was en- 
joying his confusion. She meant to say to him, 
''Now, what do you say about low extraction and 
impostors? Is this the child of a gentleman or not? 
Is she or is she not like her mother in her little 
ways — and hasn^t she the brow, and nose, and eyes 
of her father ? '' 

Jules stared so long that Henriette turned away, 
and hid her head in her nurse's lap. 

"Well," Aunt Alix whispered to Jules, 
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^' I am lost in astonishment. I am beside myself/^ 

" Give the little innocent a kiss. Poor, unhappy 
little orphan, who has neither father nor mother left 
to love her ! '^ 

Jules struggled with his emotions like a strong 
man as he was. There were heavy clanking chains 
to hold him back; but he burst them all at last, 
and, rushing upon Henriette, caught her in his arms 
and kissed her while his tears fell upon her cheeks, 
and his chest heaved, and his huge frame quivered. 

"This is your good uncle Jules, my darling!'' 
Aunt Alix said to Henriette, who was crying lustily 
in the rude embrace of Jules. "It is uncle Jules, 
dear ! '' 

Jules would not release the hold of his brother's 
ohild. " Heaven be thanked ! at least one is spared. 
Ton hear me. Aunt Alix ! I now vow in the most 
solemn manner — by my soul — by the hope of the 
infinite mercy that, I trust, will cover my many sins 
and crimes " 

"Crimes ! " Aunt Alix interrupted.' 

" Hear me. Aunt Alix. My sins and crimes ! I 
swear to give my life to this little iimocent. I will 
be her guardian — a second father to her. Let this 
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1^ part of my atonement — nnhi^j man that I am^ 
and most always be I '' ' 

With these strange and solemn words Jules laid 
Henriette gently in Yirginie's arms^ and left tibe room* 

''The surprise has turned his head. Pid any 
one ever hear such a strange speech? He had hotter 
see the doctor/' Aunt AUx could undmton^ maugr 
thingSj but she could not understand a very deqp 
emotion. She attributed all violent ezpsasnons (tf 
hatred, malice, loye;i jealousy, or giiej^ to a df^ranged 
digestion. When she was told that a Mend of hers 
was inconsolable at the loss of an only child, and 
declined to find distraction in society, said Aunt 
Alix, ''I could give her something my doctor pre- 
scribed for me when I lost my husband, that would 
cure her in a week. She wants something to give 
her an appetite and quiet her nerves — that's all. 
Broken heart, my dear ! the greatest rubbish in the 
world! Impaired digestion, you mean! When I 
think my heart is broken, I go to my medicine-chest, 
and the next day Fm as gay as a lark. A broken 
head I believe in, but a broken heart — never ! " 

Jules went direct to his own room and locked 
himself in solitude. Ay ! a new life had opened 
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upon him — a new life, whereof it was impossible to 
foretell all the difBculties. He gave himself no 
trouble as to the truth of the statement made bj 
Henriette^s nurse. He felt that the child was his 
brother^s flesh and blood. He completely abandoned 
himself to this belief. Come what might — Sebas- 
tien's anger and estrangement^ danger and beggary 
—he had made a resolve — had sworn an oath — and 
would not swerve a hair's breadth. 

A gentle hand knocked at Jules's door. He 
turned the lock, and bade the inquirer enter. Vir- 
ginie, carrying a basin of soup, appeared. 

''Mdme. Alix has sent me, sir, to beg that you 
will take this soup ; she is certain that it will do you 
good.'* Virginie^s modest manner — ^modesty fresh 
from the country — caught Jules's attention. This 
was the woman of bad repute described in Sebastien's 
letter. 

" Tou must have had a very painful journey to 
Paris,'^ said Jules. He stared into the girl's face to 
read the worth of her answer. He had no doubt, but 
every new incident that could fix him on the throne 
where he had placed himself, whence he was deter- 
mined to rule the destinies of Henriette for her good. 
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was m^cmne. He opea &ce <^ the oountiy weni^ 
was not tiiuit of a party to a find ^>t^ "Tifgintt 
anawered^-— 

^* The road was long and tiring, l%r, not for bu^ 
who am darmg, but for poor fiUle Henrtette ^ yet abe 
d»wed a brare heart, bless her.^ 

Jules sat to his sodp, and, as he mpped ii^ con- 
tinued his questions. 

''How did yon eseape fmsk the chftteau? ** 

^' Wbj, Sir^ you see^ I was in a part of the honse 
cut off from the rest; I oonld only reach the CSonnifs 
part of the binse by one narrow passage. This I 
tried ; but the smoke and flame prevented me. I had 
got Henriette in my arms ; she cried and screamed^ 
and so bewildered me^ that I thought at one moment 
I should have lost my senses. Suddenly I remem- 
bered the side door near the ground^ and by that we 
escaped.'' 

'* Did you notice anything outside? " Jules kept 
his eyes fixed upon his plate. 

'' Nothing. I was more frightened outside the 
house than in it." 

« Why ? " 
Because^ Sir, all sorts of things had been s*aid 
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in the village. The villagers didn^t like the Count 
nor the Countess j although, I am sure, both were 

very good to the poor.'' 

'' Had they threatened my brother ? " 

^^ I don't know. Sir ; but I received orders from 
Madame not to take the children through the 
village.'' 

Jules paused, and then turned earnestly towards 
Virginie. He looked steadily in her face while he said, 
''Then, when you reached the open air, you noticed 
nothing?" 

'' Nothing but the shouts of the mob, and their 
shadows through the smoke." 

" Nothing more ? You made for the wood at 
once ? " 

" Yes, sir, I thought it safest." 

" You positively saw nobody you could identify ? " 

" Positively : just as we were in the wood I caught 
sight of two figures, that seemed to be closely 
wrapped, leaving it." 

'' Well ? " Jules, pale as marble, played with a 
crust of bread at his side. 

"But I couldn't see the face of either; indeed, I 
was too frightened to look." 
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" You may take tibe plate away/^ 

Yirginie obeyed her i»der. Jvim hk his c%airtie 
and walked to and bo, with h]# ^yes bisat upoia the 
floor. Aaut Alix was not di^KMsed to hmoooe jTnles's 
taste for soHtade* He heard her hnqmiing a oomic 
opera air in tiie coiridor. 

''To begin with/' said Aont Alix, ''was 
the soap good? and are yon disposed to shnt 
yourself ap altogether in yrar oim r<K>mP If 
mo, yon might as well be in some of yonr 'Bum 
faannts.'' 

'' Everybody eana't be perman^itly lodged in the 
seventh heaven of delight, like Aunt Alix. I'm 
thinking about serious matters, that cann't be tossed 
ofif like paneakes/' 

"Just like men.** Aunt AHx had no great 
opinion of the male sex. ^^ You throw yourselves into 
attitudes, frown, tap your foreheads, bury your faces 
in your hands, and weigh and argue, putting the 
point in question first this way and then that ; and I 
.should like to know what ever comes out of all this 
fuss ? Why, nothing half so wise as the resolutions 
women make in a minute-^' 

"You are wonderful creatures, aunt,'' Jules 
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allowed, speaking petulantly and impatiently; ''won- 
derful. I assure you I feel my inferiority.'* 

Aunt Alix replied to the sarcasm by a pat on 
Jules's cheek, to accomplish which liberty it was 
necessary for the lady to stand on tiptoe and hold by 
M. Jules's buttonhole. 

" We'll discuss the relative qualities of the sexes 
another time ; but who is in the right now ? who is 
acting and who is dreaming; who is awake and who 
is asleep ? '' 

'' What do you mean. Aunt Alix ? '' 

*' [ mean this, that you go off in one of your 
grand flights, show your emotion as though you had 
rehearsed your part before Talma ; you talk poetry, 
and make oaths, and then, the danger being immi- 
nent, you magnificently retire to your bedroom and a 
basin of soup ! If it hadn't been for the soup you 
wouldn't have been as lucid as you are now." 

" Now, pray condescend, my dear aunt, to put 
your meaning, for once, in plain language. What 
do you mean by danger ? Where is danger ? " 

''You would not make your fortune as a detec- 
tive. I can see how it is that Sebastien has always 
wound you round his little finger. Yoa mean to tell 
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me that yoa see bo immediate das^, or aie yob 
joking P'' 

''Am I jddngP — $m I init stnu^^jaoketf — 
jokiiig I Tou go ft little top fax, Aunt A&xJ' 

'fAnd yon. are too blind to mow a step. J>o 
you intend to be the pcoteotor of Homette^ or irm 
that fine speech in my room a s^endid eSeet got up 
for the inomfint ? '' 

^Am I a gentleman or a comediaaP" was M« 
JTnles's answer. 

Ay^ Jules was pleased to despise the comedian. 

'' You would make but a poor comedian, my dear 
Jules; too fat for the lover, and too tall for the 
serious father/^ 

'^ Are we in earnest or not ? '^ Jules was losing 
the little temper that remained after the vivacious 
lady's first sally. 

" In downright earnest — at least I am/* Madame 
made a serio-comic grimace. "You see no danger? 
Now, just permit me to open your eyes.'' 

Jules bowed low, like a monarch who was 
making a great effort in his condescension. Aunt 
Alix might open the eyes of his highness. 

"You had an interview this morning with 
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Sebastien's porter. You know what kiud of a man 
that porter is. Now, tell me, do yon think he 
will return to Batignolles and silentlj take up his 
evening paper? Don't you think he wiU open his 
mouth? Where will that violent Anastasie be? 
I should say that she would loll out of the window 
and watch for the porter's return. Listen to me. 
She has darted like a hawk upon him. Anastasie 
knew yesterday, then, that Henriette was here. I 
had my share of Anastasie's compliments, depend 
upoi\ it. By to-day^s post a letter will go to Sebas- 
tien : he will receive it to-morrow morning. In that 
letter he will learn that I was with you at the oflBce ; 
in short, that you have received and housed your 
brother's child.'' 

"Well, Atmt Alix, I confess that I see no danger 
in all this. Did you hope to keep Henriette's pre- 
servation a secret from Sebastien ? " 

''Stupid fellow, no! But I thought you said 
just now you intended to be the guardian of the 
little treasure. Is she to be handed over to 
the care of Sebastien, and to be consigned to the 
Batignolles tomb ? " 

Jules's '''No ! '' was roared so lustily, and was 
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sccomponied with a gesticulation so violent, that 
Aaut AUi was compelled for the sake of her own 
dignity, to observe that her nephew bad foi^tten 
he was in the society of a lady. He shrugged his 
shouldcrB, and replied that he was not on a visit 
(rf ceremony. 

" One of two things will happen when Sebastien 
Rceives the news : he will either persist in disowning 
the child, or he will insist upon having the can of 
ker." 

"I wOl meet both attempts ! " said Jules,, now 
tiioronghly alive to the dangeroiis positioa in which 
Henriettc stood. 

"KovP'* Aoat Alix pot this qaestion slyly, 
convinced that she had plans before which any Jnlea 
BUght have, must vanish'. " How F " 

Jules stroked bis beard, paced to uid &o, aad, 
Although be had a fresh cigarette between his lipa, 
oould not pat forth a feasible project. 

"Yon are a nice [^otectoi for an oipbui girl, 
vpon my word," Aunt Alix sold truunphaatly. Jules 
acknowledged himself at a loss for a plan, and 
begged his Aunt to give him the advantage of her 
eoousel. 
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In the first place you must send »t onee to the 
Cnr^ of Beauregard^ who^ it appears^ was an intimate 
friend at the chlkteau^ requesting him to repair at 
once to Paris, bringing with him any respectable 
villager who can corroborate his recognition of Hen- 
riette as Baptiste^s child/' 

" Excellent 1 '* said M. Jules, at once disposing 
his writing materials. 

'^The most obvious course that would have ocp 
curred to any person of ordioary common sense.'' 
« Thank you, Aunt Alix." 
Aunt Alix laughed and bantered^ while Jules 
grew impatient for a description of the means that 
should be adopted to secure Henriette against any 
plot. Jules knew that Sebastien would deo^ai^d 
the child if he were compelled to accept her as 
his niece. Jules had reasons known to himself 
only, why this demand must be met with a peremp- 
tory denial. 

" I have selected a place where the child will be 
safe, and where she will receive every possible atten- 
tion. And where do you think that is ? " 

Jules confessed his ignorance even veneh Aunt 
Alix pointed towards the distant Invalides. 

t2 
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" Why, the Convent of the Sacri; CoBur — where 
e!ae ? The sbtera will take every possible care of the 
little innocent- She will be proceeding with her 
education, and she will be ^afe. Am I a diplomatist 
or not ? " 

"I must give you credit for remarkable sagacity, 
Aunt Alix," was M. Jules's coafession. 

"We women arc not without ideas, you see. I 
suppose you thought that because I didn't thiow 
myself into a tragic attitude, saw the air with my 
arms, and shout till I cracked my voice, I was not aa 
much interested in the dear child as yourself. It is 
true that I have never been a mother; but I adore 
children — aa who does not P Henriette, I can see, 
will be a most entertaining companion. She is 
quickwitted, horribly sensitive, as you may see by her 
eyes, and full of heart. Anything may be made of 
that child in good hands — or, by the same rule, 
anything bad. She baa what I call a spaniel 
nature. She would follow you into the Seine, if 
you once had her confidence ; and would believe tbat 
you were right even while she was drowning. Now, 
my deaf Jules, what do you think yooi brother 
Sebaatien would make of such a nature P" 
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" I will not think ; for while I live he shall not 
have an opportunity of trying the experiment/' 

" Brave words ! I only pray that you may have 
the energy to act up to them/' 

An afternoon in the garden among the flowers, 
talking to Jean, or tempting shy and tearful Henriette 
into snatches of conversation, brought calm to Jules's 
mind. Exchanges, shares, directors, creditors, and 
debtors, were forgotten. Jules was gay enough to 
have a game of battledore and shuttlecock with Aunt 
Alix, and in the evening to take a hand at cards. 
It was only when he retired to bed that he re- 
membered the many commissions of importance 
which Sebastien had entrusted to him. He went to 
sleep resolved that he would meet his brother with 
courage; and that henceforth, as the guardian of 
Henriette, he would do that which should heal, or 
partly heal, his bruised conscience. 
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selves in one of the pleasantest of the Parisian salons; and, although we 
cannot help feeling that the various human units introduced to our notice 
are individually by no means deserving of much sympathy, collectively we 
are bound to say they are for a time very amusing and pleasant company." 
—The Critic. 



Nov Keadj, in One Volome. Poit Bvo^ Hi. Bala'* Ke v Work, 

ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 

ByGEORGE AUGUSTUS SALi,iiithorortIie "Seven 
Sods of Mammoa," " Duteh Fictaies," &£. 



Thia day, in (^ Volome, 7a. Sd. 

PRECIS OF THE WARS IN CANADA, 

bom 1755 to Ifae Treat; of (iheat ia ISU ; witb Milkar; 
and Political Beftections. Bj the kte llajoi-GeDeial Sir 
JAMES CIRMIOHAEL SMTTH, Bart. Witii a lirief 
Notice i^ luE Servkea. Edited bj liii Son, Sir Jucu 
Cakuiciuei, Bart 

" II (* ■ ol«r *ai diuinoc mililvr iiunitin of tlie tlm* (real nn br 
*hleh GuiuU hu bseii nan ind betd. "— rA; Prtn. 

" Tka aiadr at air I. CiMMKiiL Shitk'* unlTXi* of Mob eampBiBB 
«r tka Cu»«u Vara wlU be sminaiittT &ci»p<i>ble. aol only to the MiJiurt 
SLudsnt, Iwt la every turn of *cciir«e tiiitury, ts wiAl tn to nil ubu art 
•mtiaaB tta*t Cusdi— now ia tke hudredlhyHr of lu umaiidoD u th* 
Britlih Crown— mar be auara bou ike duger of liiTuiaD,ud loog eon. 
titjua ta ^uriAli ■■ ona of Uia iwbUA af oar coloniil |r'rtfr~tiiiTna " 



Seomd Edition this da;, at every Libru:; ia the Kingdom, 
iaTIiree Tolumei, 

THE SEVEN SONS OP MAMMON. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Anthor of "William 

Hogaith," "A Jonmey Dub North," &e. 
"'Ths BaHD 8at» of Huamon' is ■ moM eioiling ronuinca. All ttaa 
cbinwlan, til Uw laoirlsBts. at) Ihe ueeuoriea, Ukan separatalT, in 
gr^kio aod lifelike akaKhoL .... No nwdar vrUl IsHe dS until ha 

inu'coilld ihainwrllUn 9fa«w real tad uddnuI gsulua. Mrs, 



TINSLEY brothers' LIST OF NEW WORKS. 

Now Eeady, price 5a., 

DUTCH PICTURES. With some Sketches 

in the Flemish Maitner. Bj GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. 

" There is a genuine air of homespon earnestness about snoh a piotore 
as the following, which, thoogh it might haye been written by Dickens, 
has more in it of Mr. Sala's personal bias." — Spectator. 



This da.j, price 5s. 

THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Author of "The 
Seven Sons of Mammon,'' " Twice Round the Clock," &c. 

" The episode of Moomoa, the Poor Porter's Dog, is among the most 
pathetic things we eyer read, and we commend it to any of our fair friends 
who may desire that young lady's luxury, * a good cry.* Once more we 
counsel our readers to peruse Mr. Sala's last production, which, for its 
size and its cleyemess, may take much the same rank among his works as 
the * Christmas Carol' does among those of Dickens."— XUerory OazeUe. 



New Edition (the Fifth Thousand), price 5s., 

THE FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY. 

By Dr. DICKSON. 



«< 



Our function is discharged when we have called public attention to 
the ChronO'thermal System, and have paid our tribute to the grand 
medical truth which it irrefutably establishes. Our cordial sympathies 
are all with Dr. Dickson, whether we look at the ill usage yisited upon 
him iu the past, or at the great reputation which the ftiture has in store 
for him." — Critic. 



Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 yols., price 15s., 

MABEL'S CROSS. 

By E. M. P. 
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Now Beadj, %eMA Bditton, piAbe U., maH 8to., 

PHOTOQIIAPHS OP ^ftAJEIB LWM. Being 

ft Beeotditf (lie IPoUiles, iu% ImM^ €^ 

dote of Paris during the P^t Eighteen Maaiim. Bj 

C^QBONIQUBaB. AnilMxr <tf ^CIluite|«lfiieMis or. 



Just PttMiahedj price Ssi, 

ABOUT LONDON. 

Bt J. IWBfG BttCItm. itiflrar of "^Ollie K^hft. 



Mow Biidj, priee 8s. 6d., a New, Beite^ and Aiboged 

THE NIGHT STOE OF LONDON. 

By J. EWING BITCHIE. Author of "Ahout Lon- 
don," &c. 



TINSLEY BROTHERS, 

Library Depot, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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